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‘PLACING ‘BEES IN THE CELLAR. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE TELLS US ABOUT AN INGEN- 
1OUS HARNESS FOR DOING THE WORK. 


AM asked to give an article on the above 


subject; and as the asker puts his query in the | 
shape of several questions, I think it best to | 


answer them by number, in the order they 

are put. First, he says, ‘‘ I should like to know 
how [ ean place the bees in the cellar without dis- 
turbing them.” This is nearly an impossibility, as 
far as not arousing them at all is concerned, for 
bees are sensitive to the least movement of their 
home, and, no matter how still it may be done, if 
done times enough the result always is a restless 
colony. But, practically speaking, bees can be set 
in the cellar without disturbance, or, in other words, 
not be disturbed enough so that it is noticeable, or 
todoany harm. In fact,I am not sure that a dis- 
turbance, so great as to cause them to come out all 
over the front of the hive after they are in the cel- 
lar, does any harm, yet I prefer not to so disturb 
them. I have two ways of carrying the bees to the 
cellar; one of which is, to get a strap of the harness- 
inaker, or otherwise, long enough to go over my 
shoulders, and reach the cleat that goes around the 
top of the hive, or the hand-holes, if cleats are not 
used, so that the hive may be held upin about the 


| the snaps to a sharp point,.wben your strap is ready. 
‘On going to the hive, throw the strap over the 
| shoulders, and, on stooping down, hitch the sharp 
| points of the snaps into the cleats. or hand-holes, of 
| the hive, and straighten up, thus lifting the hive by 
the shoulders, instead of the arms. With the 
| hands, keep the hive away from the body, and thus 
you can carry it as still as you please. 

The other way, and the best one for all not phys- 
| ically strong, is to get one of the spring wheelbar- 
| rows that friend Root sells, and on this place a 
sawdust cushion, such as is used over the hives in 
| winter; or, in the absence of this, put on several 
thicknesses of old carpet, or horse-blankets, and on 
this set the hive, when it can be wheeled right in- 
to the cellar, if the cellar is built as it should be, or 
to the cellar-door, in any event. In this way no 
serious disturbance should be caused, if set on and 
off the wheelbarrow as they should be. 

Second, he says, ‘‘I want to raise them an inch 
off the bottom-board.”” This is as it should be, on- 
ly, instead of an inch. I prefer that the distance be 
two inches, or, better still, the whole height of the 
hive. By this, I mean to let the bottom edges of 
one hive rest ou the top edges of two other hives, 
so that there is an open space, the size of a hive, 
under each hive except the bottom ones. To ex- 
plain more fully: I first carry into the cellar some 


position that it would naturally be when carried in | bottom-boards, placing them on the cellar bottom 


the hands. Now get two large snaps, such as are 
used on the breast-straps of heavy harnesses, and 
have them sewed, one on each end of the strap. 
After this is done, take out the tongues. or snap 
part, of each, and file the projecting hook part of 


nearly as far apart as the width of a hive. On 
these bottom-boards I place a two-inch rim, and on 
these rims I place the first tier of hives, which 
leaves the hives a little too close for a hive to stand 





between them. Now, in setting in the next tier, 
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they are set on the other hives, so as to come over 
this space between the hives below, they resting on 
the edges of the hives below, as I said at first, the 
next tier sitting over the empty spaces between 
the last, and so on till the top of the cellar is reach- 
ed. To keep the dead bees, etc., from soiling the 
cushions and hives below, newspapers are spread 
over them before the next tier issetontop. I be- 
lieve this is something similar to the way friend 
Boardman winters his bees. In any event,I like 
the plan very much. 

Third, he asks, ‘‘ Is it best to carry them in in the 
day time or after dark?”’ As to this matter, I do 
not know that it makes any difference with the 
bees. The only thing to be considered is the con- 
venience of the operator and the prospect of what 
the weather will be on the following day. I have 
frequently carried in my bees on a moonlight eve- 
ning, when I feared it might rain the next morn- 
ing, for I consider it a great advantage to have the 
hives set in the cellar when dry. At other times I 
have risen at 4 o’clock in the morning and set the 
beesin before daylight, getting them in just as it 
was commencing to rain; still, the most of the set- 
ting-in has been done by daylight, this having the 
advantage as far as seeing is concerned. 

Fourth, he asks, “‘ Should the weather be cold or 
warm, when the bees are setin?’’ I used to think 
that the weather should be cold, in order that the 
bees need not fly out of the hive if they were dis- 
turbed, fearing that they would disturb easier in 
warm weather than in cold; but after an experi- 
ence of the past five years, 1 now aay, set them in 
when the outside air is nearly or of the same tem- 
perature of that in the cellar, if possible, and never 
when the hives are full of frost, and frozen down, 
if it can be avoided. Where hives are frozen down 
to the bottom-boards, and the outsides of them 
ecvered with snow and ice, it is the worst time pos- 
sible to carry them in; while getting them in at 
such a time without disturbing them is out of the 
question, for each hive will come up from the bot- 
tom-board with such a shock that all the bees in 
the hive are at once aroused. The proper tempera- 
ture in which to set them in is from 35 to 50°; but 
as this can not always be obtained, from 30 to 35° 
will do very well. 

In closing, I will say that the time of year in 
which to set bees in the cellar is from October 25th 
to November 20th, according to latitude, and not in 
December, as used to be advocated. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1888. 

Well done, old friend. I have thought of 
a sort of neckyoke, or wire, to put over my 
shoulders, but I never before thought of 
having something made of leather just 
right. From what experience I have had I 
am sure it would be worth all it cost to me 
to put 100 colonies in and set them outa 
single time. The wheelbarrow is tiptop, 
but you have to lift the hives from the 
wheelbarrow to their places. If I under- 
stand it, your arrangement for placing the 
hives is ike the one figured on page 90, in 


our issue for Feb. Ist, a la Boardman. It 
has always seemed to me, however, that the 
bees would get out of their hives a great 
deal more where the whole bottom of the 
hive was taken away entirely. I like your 
lan of putting a newspaper on top of the 

ve, just underneath, to prevent soiling. 





At our last convention, reports favored 
strongly putting the bees away as soon as 
October. 

rr or 


HEART’S-EASE HONEY. 





ALSO TUPELO HONEY IN FLORIDA, ETC. 





EAR MR. EDITOR:—I am more than willing 
to take back what I said about the heart’s- 
ease honey. My friend J. A. Green, of Day- 
ton, Ill., thinks it quite a mistake to call this 
smartweed, and I guess he is right. The 

* heart’s-ease”’ looks much like the smartweed, 
though the flower is brighter, and the leaves are 
not pungent. It seems that there are two species 
of this heart’s-ease— Polygonum Pennsylvanicum 
and P. Persicaria, while the real smartweed, which 
causes the mouth to smart when we chew the 
leaves or stems, is P. acre which grows from two to 
four feet high, and P. hydropiper, which grows 
from one to two feet high. Both of these grow on 
low wet soils. The other two species of the heart’s- 
ease grow on uplands and bear rose-purple flowers 
which are very pretty. P. Pennsylvanicum grows 
from one to three feet high, and P. Persicaria only 
one foot high. This last is introduced from Eu- 
rope. 

Surely heart’s-ease is a very appropriate name, 
especially this year, for these two plants. The on- 
ly possible objection to it is, that it is often applied 
to violets or pansies, though this use of it is not so 
common but that we may use it safely, I think, for 
this polygonum. 

TUPELO HONEY. 

I was very glad that Mr. J. Y. Detwiler was pres- 
ent from Florida to speak a good word for the 
black-mangrove honey, and very glad that the 
North American Association voted unanimously 
to lend its influence toward having this excellent 
honey reported under its own name as black-man- 
grove honey. I believe Mr. Muth said at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting that he knew of no better honey 
than this from the mangrove of Florida. Those of 
us who have tested its qualities will all coincide 
that, for excellence of flavor as well as for appear- 
ance, it ranks with clover and basswood. Surely, 
then, it is due the Florida bee-keepers that this be 
quoted in the market reports as black-mangrove 
honey. 

I now have evidence that this is not the only 
honey from Florida that is No. lin quality. I have 
just received from J. L. Clark, Apalachicola, Flori- 
da, some very excellent honey, which he sends 
under the name of ogeechee-lime honey. This 
honey is white, and of most excellent flavor. Mr. 
Clark sends a twig of the tree, which furnishes 
the nectar for this honey. The tree is from 30 to 50 
feet high. The leaves are of the form of apple- 
leaves, but smaller, and glisten as if waxed. They 
form tufts at the end of the twigs. The twigs also 
bear berries which are blue and sour, but not edi- 
ble. This tree is Nyssa multifora. The common 
name is tupelo, or sour gum. I like this name tu- 
pelo, and suggest that we call the honey tupelo 
honey. I am sure tupelo honey will equal man- 
grove in giving Florida a reputation for first-class 
honey. These dry seasons are surely doing one 
thing: they are showing us the sources of our hon- 
ey. 

Mr. F. J. M. Otto, of Sandusky, O., who complain- 
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ed of some insect-enemy to his clover seed, has sent 
me specimens. They are bright red, and long, nar- 
row, sprightly insects, quick to dodge about the clo- 
ver seeds. They are thrips, and are so common, as | 
bave observed for years, even in thrifty clover- 
heads, where the seed is very sound and productive, 
that I doubt if they do very much damage. Last 
week, while I was in Columbus, Ohio, I learned that 
the clover-root borer, Hylastes trifolii, was doing 
great injury to the clover in Northern or Northeast- 
ern Ohio. May it not be that itis this beetle that 
has caused the damage to which Mr. Otto refers? I 
only offer the suggestion, that those interested may 
be on the lookout. 

I have received from M. A. Kelley, Milton, W. 
Va., a request to name and comment upon a com- 
posite plant, which he has sent me, in GLEANINGs. 
He says it does not growin his neighborhood, but 
that it has an excellent repute as a honey-plant 
where it does grow. This plantis new tome. Itis 
closely related to bidens, or “ beggar-ticks.”” It is 
Verbesina Siegesbeckia, or crown-beara. So many of 
the wild sunflowers and other composite plants of 
the great order Compositz are valuable honey- 
plants, that it is not surprising to find another. 
From the character of this plant, and its relation- 
ship, we should expect that it would produce 
nectar. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 











HONEY STAMISTICS 


FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED ‘STATES. 














In order to read eee the reports given below, it 
will be necessary to observe the following points: First, the 
State is given; then next in their order are the names of the 
reporters, with their respective postoffices. To indicate local- 
ity, the usual abbrevations are used—N.,8., E.,and W., for 
north, south, east, and west; N. E. for north-east, ete. ‘The 
letter C indicates the word “ central ” E.C., east central, ete. 
in the following = the first fi < oh represents the month, and 
the second figure the date at which the report was rendered. 
The small letters, a, b, c,d, etc., indicate the answers to the 
questions propounded in questions a, b, c, ete., just y 








HE accompanying statistics give a de- 
cidedly better showing than those 
which appeared in our issue for July 
15th. This is due largely if not alto- 
gether to the fall crop, which in most 
sections of the country was good. The 
questions to which our correspondents reply 
are as follows: 
(a) What is a good quality of comb honey retailing 


at 
af’ ere. of extracted honey selling 
(€) per cent of an average crop of honey, in- 


cludi have you secured? 
(d) “she — quality of the honey; 1. ¢., 


fae. poor. ae. etc.? 

(6) season 80 far with you been good, aver- 
wi Ha or poor? 

09) Hi | cen panap tage vie yay hor femcmemaad 

ae Have you been obliged to feed? 


oa about how many pounds per colony on an 


ALABAMA. 


W. P. W. Duke, Nettleborough. 8. W. 10-6. 

a. 15. b.10. c. Fullerop. d,e. Good. f. Better. g. No. 
J. — a 

= 


sqnkine, he ge ka. C. 10-1. 





b. 10. c¢. 100. d. Fair. e. Average. f. Better. g. No. 
i peng 
Ww. #H. — get W.C, 10-13, 
a. 1636. 15, ¢. 80. d. Best White. e.Good. f. Better. g. 
No, eaaticatte h. 000. 


ARIZONA. 





Jno. L. Gregg. a Cc. 104 
a9 b. 8. ¢. 50. d. Fair. e. Poor. f. Not so good. g. No. 


a ae 1A. 


J.P. Jopeel, wre or 4 8. 
a. @. b. cr; d. 4 TR -Sg ig amber. e. Poor. f. No 
ia b. 


crop in 1887. 





Wm. Muth-R nee. E. 10-9. 
a. 1243. b. 84g in bulk. re ache rs Fair. e. Average. f. Bet 


ter for quantity, poorer for quality. g, h. No o. 


R. Wilkin, San ce we Ss. W. 10-9. , 
a. 16 to 2. b. 7 to 10. ¢. 2%. d. Good. e. Poor. f. Not sd 


good. g.No. h. 0. 


W. W. Bliss, Duarte. S. E. 10-9. 
a.13to 14. b.4to6. ¢. 50. d. Fair. e. Fair. f. Some better. 


g. No. 

G. W. Cover, Downieville. N. E. > 10-10. 

a, 20. b. None in market. ¢.26. d. Fair. e. Poor. f. Better 
gx.No. h.0. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Sagiet =. gotneen, Danielsonville. E. 161. 
Good. e. Poor. f. Much poorer. g¢ 


No: It will not pay. 


RK. M. Wilbur, New Milford. 10-10. 
a. 20. b. Little here. c. Half crop. d. Good. e. Fair. f. As 


good. g. Yes. h. 5 to 10 pounds. 


lomteee pony, Hartford. 10-1. 
a. - About 33. d. Good. e. Fair. f. Some better. 


£. NO 


DAKOTA, 


Thos. D. Lewis, Cando. N. 10-13. 
No bees. None near here. Bees all destroyed in the flood 


of ’88. 


DELAWARE. 

8. W. Merritt, Dover, 9-30. 

a. 2%. b.12. ¢. 60. d. Good. e. Fair. f. Better. x. No. 
FLORIDA. 

John Y. Detwiler, New yes E.C. 10-9. 

a. 15, no demand. b. 8 to 10. ¢. 45. d. Good. e. Fair. f. 

Better. g. No. h. Hives full of honey at close of season. 

J.L. Clark, Apalachicola. W. 10-5. 

a. 10. b. Ti. c. 100. d. Good. e. Good. f. Average. g. No. 


h. We never feed. 


GEORGIA. 
T. E. Hanbury, Atlanta. N. 10-5, 
_&. None sold here. b. None offered. c. 25. d. Fair. e. Poor. 
ft. Half an average. g. Yes, for winter stores a few colonies. 
h. Fifteen and twenty pounds to those fed. 
J. P. H. Brown, Augusta. E.C. 10-2, 
a. 15 to 20. b. 10 to 16. ¢. Average. d. Good. e. Good. f. 
Better. g.Afewinspring. h. 6 or8 Ibs. sugar. 
Walter McWilliams, Griffin. W.C. 10-6. 
a. 28 to 3. b. 22. ¢.90. d. Fair. e. The best in four. f. Far 
be ster. g- Never did. h. 0. 
R. H. + ae” Madison. C. 103. 
a. lb. b. 8. 100. d. Good. e.Good. f. Much better. G. No. 


ILLINOIS. 

Frank Howard, Fairtield. S. 10-6. 

a. 15. b. None. c. 36. d. Good. e. Poor. f. Some better 
g. No. 

F.W. Googrice, Migcssington. Cc. 10-1. 

a. 16. b. +, 35. d. fair. e. Poor. f. Some better. g. No. 

Mrs. L. Ser rison, Peoria. C. 10-3. 

a.2. b.16 to 20. ¢. One-tenth. d. Fair. e. Very poor. f. 
About the same. 

Dadant & Son, Hamilton. W.C. 10-2. 

a. Fall honey 15 to 18,no clover. b. Fall honey 10. ¢. 20. d. 
All fall honey, good ay: e. Poor. f. A little better. g. 
The weak swarms. Jery little. 

©. C, Miller, Marengo. N. 104. 

yn None selling. c¢.17. d. Good. e. Poor. f, Much better. 
g. No. 

INDIANA. 

I. R. Good, Nappanee. N. 10-2. 

a. None. is. b. None. c. 5. d. Poor. e. Poor, f. Not so 
good. g. No 

J.A. Sete, Mitchell. 8.C. 10-9. 

a. 20. b. 10. ¢. 65. d. Poor. e. Fair. f. Better. g. No. 

t.&. iner, Terre Haute. W.C. 10-10. 

a. 25. d. Good. e. Fair. ". Better. g. Yes. h. 
Pi ban Mg 

IOWA. 

Ha % Hawk, Audubon. W, 10-1. 

#. b. None. c. 9. d. Good. 
Better. g. Very little. 
Otisen Pe Foster. Mt. Vernon. E. 10-1 


e. First poor, last good. f, 


. c. 60. d. Good. e. Fair. f. Much better. g. No. 
h. None + en June. 
J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. 8. E. 10-1. 
oi. b. 1244. ¢. 40. d. Fair. e. Poor. f. 20 per cent better. 
g. No. 
Rages Secor, Forest City. N. 10-1. 
a. 16. b.10. ¢.50. d. Fair. e. Fair. f. some better. g. No. 
J. M. Shuck, Des Moines. ©. 10-1. 
a. None retailing. b. None on this market. None. d. None. 
e. Very poor. f. Worse,if possible. g. No. Bees have plenty. 
KANSAS. 
J. B. Kline, To oe E.C. 10-3. 
a. Case, 18 to 20. b. Case,8to 10, ¢.75. d. Good. e. Good. f. 
Better. g. A little. 
KENTUCKY. 


D. F. Savage, Hopkinsville. 8.W. 163. 
a. 20. b.10. ¢. 2. d.Good. e. Poor. f. Inferior. g. No. 


J. P. Moore, Morgan. N. 1918 
b. 1234. .50. d. Poor. e. Fair. f. Some better. 
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John 8. .% se, Winchester. C. 10-2. 
e. Poor. 


a. 2%. bil c.%. d. Good. f. Not so good. g. No. 
LOUISIANA, 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula. 10-2. 
a. b. No market. c. No surplus ” speak of so far. «. Fair. 
e. Poor. 1. Last season was fair . Not yet. 
J. W. K. Shaw, Loreauville. 8. Oy 10-5. 
a. None offering. b.4to 444. ¢. 60. d. Fair. e. Fair. f, Not 
as good. g. No. 
MAINE, 
J. Reynolds. Clinton. $8. E. 10-9. 
a.%. b. 2. ¢.0. d. Poorest. e. Poorest. f. 0. g. Yes. h. 


4 pounds. 
8S. H. Hutchinson, Mec shanic Falls 
a,b. None. «. None. e. Poor. f. 
h. 10 pounds. 


10-1. 

No better. g. Expect to. 
MARYLAND. 

S. Valentine, Magerstews. N.W. 103 

a. 2%. b. . «. 2. 


d. Good. e. Poor. f. Some better. g. No 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
k. W. Lund, Baldwinsville. N.C. 10-3. 
a. 20. b. None in market. ¢. 60. d. Good. e. Fair. f. Little 
better. g. No. 
4. A. Sanborn, Westfield. 104. 
a.%. b. None. ¢.30. d. Good. e. Good. f. Better. g. No. 
J. E. Pond, No. Attleboro. 8S. E. 10-2. 
a. 2 to 30. b. Ito. d.Good. tf. Very well indeed. g. Yes. 
h. About 15 pounds. 
Wm. W. Cary, Colerain. NW 105 
a. 1 to 20. b. 2 to. ¢. 10. d. Good. e. Very poor. f. About 
the same. g. Yes. h 10 to 15 pounds. 
MICHIGAN. 
James Heddon, Dowagiac. S.W. 10-1. 
a. 20. tol. ¢. 1b. d. ANo.1. e. Very poor. f. Worse. 
os No. 


J. —, Lanaing. Cc. Wl 
° c. 


a. 18. Less than 0. d. Poor. e. Very poor. f. 
Not so ae. g. No. 

H. D. Cs. Clinton. 8. W. 10-1. 

a. 20. b.1 20. d. Good. e. Poor. f. ® per cent less. zg. 
Very few : 8 to 10. 

George E. Hilton, Fremont. W. 10-4. 

a. lb. b. 0. ¢. 3%. d. Fair. e. Poor. f. Notas good. g. No 

T. F. Bingham, Abronia. 8.W. 10-1. 

a. 29. b. &tol0 Failure. e Very poor. f. Poorer. g. 


a 
Some colonies. 
MINNESOTA. 


A. F. Bright, Bape. E. 104. 
B. ‘ 


a. 2. M, Good. e. Aboutaverage. f. About the 
same. «4 
ms w. ‘eal: Lakefield. S.W. 10-8. 
16 to 20. b. None. ¢ 3. d. Good. e. Poor. f. Not so good. 
x amy 
J. H. Johnson, East Chain Lakes. 8.C. 1048. 
a. 16to 18. b. None. ¢ About 10. d. Fair. e. Poor. f. Not 
wes g. No. 
. P. Aspinwall, Harrison. C. 10-1 
. 2%. b. wb. c. 75. d. Good. e. Fair. f. Not so good. xg. No. 


D. P.L a, pas ‘gai Parle. W.C. 10-2, 
a, 25. . 12k. ”». d.Good. e. Good. f. Fair. g. No 
MISSOURI. 


Jno. ae 1& Son, Hi h Hill. E. C. 104. 


a " 2. d. Good. e. Fair. f.75 per cent better 
£ No 

Chas. L Sou, moak Spring. E.C. 104 

a. 15. b. 10. ¢. 30. d. Fair. e. Very poor. f. Better. g. No. 
Jenne Pnanteth waite N. W. 102. 

a. to 18 b. 10. ¢. About 30. d. Fair. e. Poor. f. A great 
deal better. g. No 

E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City. W.C. 10-5. 

a. 2%. b. 2 c. 35. d. Good. e. Poor. f. Better. g. Yes. h 
15 pounds. 

- E. Miller, Bluffton. E.C. 10-5. 

®@. b. 7 to8. ¢. 3384. d. Good. e. Poor. f. Much better. 

g. ‘Xo 


NEBRASKA. 
J.W. Porter, Ponca. N.E. 10-1 
a. 2. b. 1b. c¢. Don’t know. d. Comb poor. ext'd good. e 
Poor for honey. f. 50 per cent. g. Yes, before basswood. h. 
12 pounds. 


F a Hebron. S.C. 104. 
“e” 20. . 1b. ¢. 100. d. Good. e. Good. f. Some better. g. 
o 
Jerome Wiltse, Falls City. 8. E. 10-9, 
a.20. b. tol. c¢. 1%. d. Good. e. Better, f. Much better. 
g. No. 
NEVADA. 
® A. Moore, Rane, W.C. 10-6. 
tow b. ¢. About 150. d. Very fine. e. Very good 


g, ‘100 per cent ay gz. No 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
. F. Reed. No. Dorchester. C. 10-5 
2%. b. bb. ¢. 2. d. Poor. e. Very poor 
x. “Yes h. 5 pounds. 
C & waste, Rumney. C. 10-12 
a. About same. ¢ Only one colony 
f. one taiber. g. No. 
Mrs. L. A. Freeman, Lancaster 
a. 2. b. None. ¢. 50. d. Fair. 
“. hay Some have. 
. A. Bachelder, Keene. 8. 10-5. 
a.25. b. None. ¢. 75. d. Fair. 


f. Not so good. 


d. Good. e. Poor. 


N.W_ 10-19. 
e. Poor. f. Better for honey. 


e. Fair. f. Better g. No. 





NEW JERSEY. 





J.D. Doles, Wasseers., S.W. 10-1. 

a.2%. b.1 . None, d. Good. e. Average. f. Some better. 
2. No. 

Wetosn allen, Bernardsville. N.C. 10-5. 

a. l et 2. c. About ®. d. Good. e. Poor. f. Some 
better. g. No. 

NEW YORK. 
Geo. H, Knickerbocker, Pine Plains. S E. 10-3 
a %. b. 2to lh. ©. 75. d. Extra fine. e. Average. f. Better. 


. No, 

F. Boomhower, ye nabhaay | E.C. 10-2. 

a. 2to®, b. Sto 10. ¢. About one-half 
Poor. f. About the same. g. No. 

G. M. Doolittle, Borodino. ©. 10-2. 

a.15. b. 10. ¢.%. d. Good. e. Average 
g. No. 

P. H. Elwood, Starkville. C. 10-9. 

a. 16to 18. b. 10. © 50. d. Early good, late 
f. Much poorer. g. Yes. h. 5 pounds. 


erop. d. Good. e. 


f. About the same. 


poor. e. Poor. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Abbott L. ayinem. Gatdaeoen. K. 105. 
a. 12k. b.7. ¢ e, Average. 


, erage. d. Good. f. Slightly 
poorer.  g. I will ty *robably 10 pounds. 


OHI1o. 
Dr. G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia. N.E. 10-9. 
a. 2. b.U. c¢.10. d. Fair. e. Poor. f. About the same. zg. 
Yes. h.8 pounds. 
Dr. H. Besse, Delaware. C. 108. 


a. 4. b. Mu ec. About one-sixth. d. Good e Poor. f. 
Rather better. g. No, only by taking from those that have to 
spare. h.5to6 pounds in the comb. 

8. A. Dyke, Pomeroy. 8. E. 10-8. 

a. 18. b. None. ec. 7%. d. Fair 
6 pounds. 

Chae. F. Math, Cincinnati. 8. W. 10-46. 

2. b ec. 10. d. Fair. e. Poor. 
Yes, in onsemete: h. 5 ponnds. 


A. B. neo Amurntale, N. W. 106 


e. Fair. f. Better. g. Yes, 


f. Some better. xg. 


a. 20 to 15. e. Poor. f. Not so good. x. Yes. h. 5 tbs. 
OREGON. 

Gene Ebell, Baker City. E. 10-6. 

a. .%. ¢. h0. d. Fair, e. Fair. f. Better. g. No. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
8. W. Rorseen, Oxford. 8. E. 10-1, 
a. 2%. b. 2 7%. d. Very good. e. 
£ No. 
M. H. treed. 
a. W. b. 
Geo. A. ani oe nwood. N.E, 10-2 
a. 16. b. 12%. oc. Extra. e. Poor. f 
Yes. h. 1g Ibs. Fak A en had enough. 
©. W. King, Emlenton. N.W. 10+ 
a.2%. b. None. ¢.10. d. Good. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
A. C. Miller, Providence. E. 10-1 
a. 2%. b.2. e.5. d. Good. e. Poor. 
10 pounds. 


Average. f. Better. 


Allegheny City. W. 10-4. 


Not as good. @. 


5. 
e. Poor. f. Poorer. g. No. 


ft. Better. g. Yes. h. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J.D. Fooshe, Coronaca, 108. 

a.10 b.8tol0. c.50. d. Fair. e Fair. f. Quantity same, 
quality better. g. No. 

H. T. Cook, Greenville. 10-8 

a,b. None. e¢. Don’t know. d. Fair. @. mostly poor. f. Very 


well. g. No. 
W. J. Ellison, Stateburg. C. 10-3. 
a. lb. b. 81.2% per gallon. ¢. 100. d 
the same. g. Nuclei only. 
TENNESSEE. 
W.H. Greer, Paris. N.W. 108. 
a. ls. b. 0. ec. 100. d. Good 
gz. No. 


Good. e. Good. f. About 


e. Average. f. Much better. 


TEXAS, 

B. F Correll, Bioeming Grove. 10-13. 

a. Wb. 124g. ¢. 100. d. Spring crop tg 4 s —/: fall poor. e. 
Good. t "100 per cent better. g. Yes. 

J.E. Lay. Helestevite, 8. z 10-1. 

a. None. b. 10 Fall crop not yet secured 
Fair. f. Better. Z. No. 

J. P. Caldwell, — Marcos. 8.W. 10- 

a.l0. b.8& ¢.50. d. Fair. e. Fair. 

L. wiisaielsacae Selma. 8.C. 10-4. 

a. 12% » 8to 1. ¢. 100. d. Fair. e 
Never feed. 

W.A.J. Beauchamp, Oreg e. 

a. l5 to 2. b. None. i 
erage. g. No. 


ad. Good. e. 


3. 
ft. Much better. g. No. 


Average. f.3tol. g¢. 


S.E. 104. 
d. Good. e. Poor. f. Over av 


VERMONT. 


“ E. Manum, Bristol. W. 10-12. 
. 2. b. Ww. ©. 1-16. d. Good. e. 
Yes h. 20 pounds. 


Howard J. Smith, Richford. N.C. 10-7, 
15. 


Poor, f. 4% asmuch. zg. 


a. 2%. b ce. 2 lbs, d. Fair. e. Poor. f. About the same. 
g. Yes. h. 1. 


a M. Wright, ar 10-4 


. 20. b. 1b. ec. d, Good, e. Very poor. f. Much poorer. 
g. “Yes. h, 20 a, 
VIRGINIA. 
J.W. Porter, Charlottesville. C. 10-1, 
a. 18. b. 12%. #0. d. Good. e. Poor. f. About same. g. 


No. h. 20 pounds. 
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J. C. Frisbee, Suffolk. 8. E. 104. y 

a. 16. b 10. ec. 35. d. Good. e. Fair. f, Better. ¢. Feda 
tew colonies. h. 15 lbs. each to 20 per cent of stock. 

H. W. Bass, Front Royal. N. 10-3. 

a 12. b. None. e. 66. d. Good. 
x. No 

James EK. Duval 

a. 2%. ¢ 


e. Fair. f. About same. 
Is, Bellefair Mills. E. 10-3. 
d. Fair. e. Poor. f. Very poor. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

W. J. Frazier, Olympia. N.W. 98. 

a. 0. b, 10to 12. ¢. 100. d. Good. e. Average. f About 50 
per cent better. g. No. 

W. W, Maltby, Port Angeles. N.W. 10-9. 

a. None. b. 2%. ¢. 10. d. Good. e. Poor. f. Some better. 
x. No 

John H. Goe, Mossy Rock. 8S. W. 10-12. 

a. 8 to. b.8told. ¢. Wpercent. d. Good 
f. Decidedly poorer. g¢. No. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

J. A. Buchanan, Holliday’s Cove. N. 104. 

a. 2. b.b. e@.0. d. Poor. e. Poor. f. Not as good. 

Will Thatcher, Martinsburg. W.C. 10-2. 

a. 1b. b. 10. ¢. 50. d. 80 per cent is good. 
per cent better. g. No. 
J.C. Capehart, St. Albans 
a. 20. b. 12%. e. Poor. g. Probably. 

M. A. Kelley, Milton. S. W. 10-6. : 
a. 12%. b. BY; ¢. 75. d. Poor. e. Fair. f. Worse. g. No. 
WISCONSIN. 

Frank McNay, Mauston. C. 10-3. 


g. No. 


e. Very poor. 


gr. No. 
e. Average. f. 25 


8.W. 10-1 


a. 20. b. 8 ©. 100 percent. d. Good. e. Average. f. Better. 
x. No. 

Joshua Bull, Seymour. E,. 10-4. 

a. tol. b. 10. ¢. 50. d. Good. e. Poor. f. Not so good. g 


Yes. h. About 15 pounds. 
S. 1. Freeborn, Ithaca, 8. W. 
a. lb. b.8. e. Average. d 

gz. In spring. h. About 3 Ibs. 

George Grimm, Jefferson. 8. EF. 10-3. 

a2. b. 12%. ¢. 1. d. Good. e. Poor. 

h. 5. 

KE. France, Platteville. 8. W. 10-2. 
a. 20. b.10. ©. 4%. d. Good. e. Poor. f. Some better. g. 

No. 


10-1. 2 
Fine. e. Good. f. Much better. 


f. Better. ¢. Some 


WYOMING TERRITORY. 


G. G. Mead, Ferris. 8S. 10-12. 
a. 2%. b.. ©. 40. d. Good. f. Some better. 


g. No. 

A summarized statement we find 
calculation stands as follows: . 

(a) The average price of comb honey 
throughout the United States is a small 
fraction over 19 cts. per pound. The aver- 
age for July 1 was 16 cts. The market is 
improving some as will be noticed. In some 
cases it sells as high as 30 cts. In a large 
number of localities it is sold for 25 cts. In 
only three or four places does it sell for less 
than 15 ets. 

(b) The average price of extracted honey 
is a fraction over 12 cts. per pound. Statis- 
tics for July 15 showed 11 cts. There seems 
to be less fluctuation in the price of ex- 
tracted than of comb. 

(c) A trifle over 48 per cent of honey was 
secured throughout the United States by 
the reporters, and probably this percentage 
represents very nearly the proportionate 
amount secured by bee-keepers as a whole 
through the country. This is some better 
pen the report in July, by about 25 per 
cent. 

(d) Of those who report in regard to the 
quality of honey, 66 report good; 32 fair, 
and only 8 r. 

(e) Of the number who reply in regard 
to the season, 13 report it to have been good ; 
44 fair, and 53 poor. If we put those who 
report good and those who report fair to- 
gether, the ratio stands 57 to 53. In other 
words, in about half the localities the sea- 
son has been poor; and in the other half, 
from fair to good. 

(f) This season is decidedly better than 
last; 66 report better; 12 about the same, 
and 27 worse. At this rate we may expect 
a tolerably good season next year, if the 


upon 





9 from worse to better mean any 
ing. 

(g) As to feeding, very little has been 
done this fall; of those who report, 80 will 
will not be obliged to feed at all. The re- 
mainder, 27, will feed some, but not much. 

Comparing this season with the last, we 
have great reason to be encouraged ; and al- 
though the reports given refer to individu- 
als largely, yet in the majority of cases they 
are representative of the locality. If one 
man in a certain section of the State has 
had a poor season, those about him will ex- 

erience pretty much the same state of af- 
airs. There are occasionally exceptions to 
this rule, but it generally holds true. 


Te 
WOODEN SEPARATORS. 


ONE MADE OF SLATS. 





RIEND ROOT:—Allow me to present you with 
asample of my new wood reparator, which, 
while it is adapted to any section, is particu- 
larly suited to the open-side section. I claim 
for it the following advantages: 

1. It furnishes free communication from side to 
side. 

2. It will not bend nor wrinkle as tin does, nor 
warp and split as ordinary wooden ones do. 

3. It serves as asupport for the sections (where 
the bee-space is used), doing away with the neces- 
sity for T rests or other supports under or between 
the sections (except at ends of case). 

4. The lines of propolis resulting from the con- 
tuct of these supports are thus avoided. 

5 Notrouble with sections catching on the edge 
of tins, nor with getting in the last sections. 

6. The outside rows of sections can be easily turn- 
ed to the central part of the case for completion. 

7. The cost, I think, will be less than that of any 
perforated separator yet offered. 

1 think that, with proper machinery, the material 
should not cost over half a cent each (wood only), 
and they can be put up for half a cent or less. They 
would be cheap, however, at two cents each. 

I will explain, that, in using this separator with 
the adjustable case with a bee-space underneath, 
there is a support for both separators and sections 
at each end of the case. Then three of the five sep- 
arators used have a tin button attached to the 
lower end of the central standards, each of which 





ta 


supports four of tbe central sections. These cen- 
tral supports would not usually be necessary, as 
clamping the case holds the sections quite firmly, 
and the spring of the separators themselves will 
take up some shrinkage of sections, and still hold 
them securely; but itis always best to be on the 
safe side; and these three tin buttons are more 
than ample. With a case not capable of being 
clamped, three tin buttons could be used instead of 
one. OLIVER FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Friend F., substantially the same thing as 
your wooden separator was given long ago. 
In fact, father Lanenteeth used such an ar- 
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rangement, and prcsused it in the first vol- 
ume of the A. B. J., page 89, 1861. This 
was, however, used for making the bees 
build brood-combs straight and true. I be- 
lieve your arrangement will do all you claim 
for it. Perforated wooden separators are, 
however, in the market at about half a cent 
each. Yours would be cheap enough at one 
cent each. With their use, the section 
might be made all of asize clear around, 
and I think the arrangement was some 
years ago used for that purpose. The ex- 
pense of them has been, I believe, the great- 
est objection to their use. I will explain to 
our readers, that each separator requires 3 
long pieces of wood and 10 short ones, 12 
wire nails being required to clinch them to- 
gether. 
—< ei -::*~—“‘“S™~S—S 


THE HEDDON HONEY-BOARD; PER- 
FORATED ZINC, ETC. 


DR. C. C. MILLER TELLS US HOW TO RAISE EXTRA 
QUEENS IN ANY HIVE, ET). 








is N page 680 Bro. Heddon takes exception to my 

answer to question 68. The question refers 
to contraction for extracted honey, and to 
the use of slatted honey-boards. Mr. Hed- 
don thinks I must have misunderstood the 
question. Too charitable a conclusion, Bro. H. I 
understood the question perfectly, I think. Any 
error inthe answer arose from ignorance pure and 
simple. First, as to the use of the 

HEDDON HONEY-BOARD. 

In your fling at the close of your article, Bro. H., 
about opposing and afterward adopting improve- 
ments (I wish you wouldn’t make such flings), if 
you mean me, “you're another.’’ You know, I 
think, that I always considered that honey-board of 
very great value,and that I always gave you full 
credit for it. As I admitted in my answer,I had 
had no experience in the use of honey-hoards for 
extracting. Since answering the question, I have 
had experience with several colonies. More thana 
year ago I got 40 queen-excluding honey-boards, 
for the sake of making an experiment. They were 
made without any bee-space, simply to separate 
the upper and lower stories of aten-frame Lang- 
stroth hive. Like many another, the experiment 
was given up as not feasible, and the excluders 
were not used. This year I used them for the first; 
and I must say, that, if I allowed swarming, and 
worked for either comb or extracted honey, I nev- 
er would be without slat honey-boards; and if for 
extracting, they should be queen-excluding. For 
comb honey, I have used the Heddon honey-boards 
for years, and I have never seen the need of mak- 
ing them queen-excluding. for not one sectionina 
thousand, I think, will be troubied by having the 
queen enter, and the perforated zinc is objectiona- 
ble on account of expense and on account of the hin- 
drance that I think it must be to the workers pass- 
ing through. But with an upper story of combs 
for extracting, the case is different. The queen is 
about sure to gointo the upper story; and it isso 
much nicer to have that story at all times free 
from brood. Then the advantage, of which Mr. 
Heddon speaks, of preventing comb-building be 
tween the upper and lower frames, is no small 
item. Indeed, it is worth while to use it for that 
purpose alone, although it will prevent comb-build- 
ing between the two stories, just as well without 
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the perforated zinc. But for other reasons, I 
should always want the zine. The first use I made 
of the queen-excluder was to preserve a lot of 
brood-combs. Above the excluder I put four 
stores of empty combs having one or two frames of 
brood in the upper story. Thus several colonies, 
weaker than the average, during July and August, 
took care of 40 or more empty combs each, keeping 
them entirely free from worms. I found it very 
convenient to have an excluder on one or more of 
the weaker colonies, having an empty story above, 
and into this I could put, for safe keeping, any 
frames of brood or honey that I wanted taken care 
of a few hours or a fewdays. I found this very 
convenient in forming or building up nuclei, or in 
strengthening weak colonies. Taking frames of 
brood from different hives, as I found they could 
be spared, I put them in one of these upper stories; 
and then whenever I wanted to use one I could 
take it, bees and all, without looking for any queen. 
Perhaps I ought to tell of 
A NEW MODE OF INCREASE 


that came to me in using one of these excluders. 
Four stories were piled above the excluder, eleven 
combs in each, empty, except two frames of brood, 
these two frames being at the two sides of the up- 
per story. It was a long way for the bees to travel 
froin this fifth story to the entrance, and I was not 
surprised to find that some of the bees were using 
as an entrance a hole in one corner of one of the 
upper stories, where the joint had sprung apart. 
Little attention was paid to them for five or six 
weeks, when I went to takeaway the empty combs. 
{ found plenty of brood in the upper story, and a 
queen which the bees had raised there. The old 
queen was all right in the lower story, and I sep- 
arated the two colonies by putting the upper one 
in a regular hive, and placing it on the top of the 
other, its entrance as near as I could conveniently 
place it to the place of their accustomed en- 
trance. To-day, Sept. 12, they are two strong colo- 
nies. I had had some previous experience, nearly 
in the same line; and although bees can not always 
be depended on to raise a queen under similar con- 
ditions, I think they will often, if not generally, do 
it. Puta queen-excluder over a colony, on this put 
a second story of combs for extracting, then a 
third story of frames with one or more frames of 
brood, and a hole they can use as an entrance, and, 
in the majority of cases, I think you will find a 
young queen laying in three or four weeks, with- 
out having in the least interfered with your crop of 
extracted honey. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Well done, old friend. So far as I can 
see, the invention is indeed new and novel, 
and fills the bill exactly. If you have a sur- 
plus of extra combs, you can make every 
colony, almost, raise queens, and still go on 
with the ordinary duties of the hive. I did 
pretty nearly the same thing years ago, and 
so I know exactly how it works. I should 
be a little afraid, if the matter were not 
watched, however, that this extra entrance 
might let in robbers. Suppose a big flow of 
honey, however, should cause the bees to 
fill these extra combs all up solid with hon- 
ey, and suppose, too, we want to raise comb 
honey instead of extracted. I think it 
might be arranged in the latter case; but 
this extra hive on top would have to be lift- 
ed off and on in working for surplus. 
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HONEY VINEGAR. 





VALUABLE HINTS ON MAKING. 





N the April Ist No. of GLEANINGS, 1887, page 267, 

there are two articles on making honey vine- 

} gar. Ihave made and sold honey vinegar for 

the last four or five years, but I have never 

used good salable honey in its manufacture. 1 
sell about 100 gallons per year to my neighbors, and 
the reputation of my vinegar is such that some of 
my customers have driven out to my apiary, three 
miles from Brandon, rather than buy vinegar at 
the stores. 

When I read the articles mentioned, I noticed 
that there was quite a difference of opinion be- 
tween the two authors. Since then I have been 
experimenting. 1 built what I call my vinegar- 
factory. It is not a very large or pretentious build- 
ing, but it is able to turn out 200 gallons of No.1 
vinegar in a season. The size of the building is 5x7 
ft. high on the south side, and 6 ft. on the north, 
with shed roof sloping to the north. Roof and sides 
are all painted dark brown. There should be no 
shade to prevent the sun from shining on the build- 
ing all day long. The sides are made of shiplap, 
which gives plenty of ventilation, and is bee-proof. 
There is a window 2x7 ft., extending across the 
south side 4 ft. from the bottom. The building cost 
about $6.00. On the inside there is a shelf 20 inches 
wide, 1 ft. high, on which to set three barrels so 
that their tops will be even with the bottom of the 
window, and to permit the vinegar being drawn 
through faucets near the bottom of the barrels. 
The shelf is supported on stakes driven in the 
ground. There isadoor in the north side, wide 
enough to admit a barrel. The barrels are covered 
with a piece of cheese-cloth, and on that a cover is 
made of thin boards. 

For convenience in describing operations we will 
number the barrels in the vinegar-house 1, 2, and 3. 
I generally have about a barrel of partly made vin- 
egar in the full, which I keep in the cellar during 
the winter. In the spring, when the weather be- 
comes warm, I put about half of this in barrel No. 
3, one-third in No. 2,and the remainder in No. 1. 
When I have any waste honey or washings from 
honey-cans, or candied honey soaked from combs, 
itis put in No.1. I test the sweetened water in 
No. l with the 35-cent bydrometer. When it sinks 
to ll on the seale it is about right when it is not 
soured, and contains about 2 Ibs. of honey to the 
gallon. If the sweetened water is soured some, the 
hydrometer should sink to 8 or 9. Good vinegar 
tests about 3 on the scale of the hydrometer. When 
that in No.3 becomes good vinegar, it is drawn off 
and putin the cellar, and that from No. 2 is trans- 
ferred to No. 3, with enough from No. 1 to fill the 
barrel about half full. No. 2 is filled half full from 
No. 1. To obtain the best results, the barrels 
should be kept about half full. If the vinegar in 
the cellar is kept cool, and the barrels bunged tight, 
mother will not form on it, and it will keep almost 
any length of time. One pound of honey will make 
one gallon of vinegar, as good as most of the cider 
and white-wine vinegar that is sold; but to make 
strong No.1 vinegar it requires 2 lbs. of honey to 
the gallon. Most of the honey that I use for mak- 
ing vinegar is the thin honey which I skim from 
the top of my extracted honey directly after ex- 
tracting. 





Friend Bingham, in his article, says: “I have 
beautiful candied honey evaporated from such 
vinegar as I have made and used exclusively in my 
family for the past 12 years, so you can get your 
honey out of such vinegar in case you should want 
honey more than vinegar.” 

Ihave evaporated honey vinegar, but I cun get 
nothing but avery strong acid as the result. I 
think it is generally understood, that the honey is 
changed to alcohol, and then the aleoho!l to vinegar. 
Now, is it a fact that the acid can be changed back 
to honey? Will some of the friends who under- 
stand chemistry enlighten us on this subject? 

Brandon, Iowa. G. D. BLAcK. 

Friend Bb., your suggestions are exceed- 
ingly valuable. If even half of the amount 
of vinegar which you mention could be sold, 
it would doubtless pay many of us to have 
a vinegar-factory, as you term it. I suppose 
that any vacant room fronting the south 
could be arranged to answer the same pur- 
pose.—Your term “ shiplap ’ is something 
not familiar to us. Will you explain the 
word, and give us drawings if necessary ? 
I can not very well see how you get plenty 
of ventilation without admitting bees, un- 
less you have the openings covered with wire 
cloth. At the Columbus centennial we saw 
jars of vinegar made from honey, that looked 
as clear as pure water. Their price was 20 
cts. for a two-pound bottleful. Your sug- 
gestions in regard to using the hydrometer 
are certainly a move in the right direction. 
There is then no guesswork about it at all. 
The centennial folks agree with you exactly 
in regard to the amount of honey needed 
fora gallon of the best vinegar; namely, 
two pounds to the gallon. Perhaps the vin- 
egar that friend Bingham spoke of, that 
could be boiled down so as to produce honey 
again, was not perfectly turned to vinegar. 
In fact, I have seen honey vinegar with so 
much sweet about it that it made very fair 
lemonade when dissolved in aglass of water. 
This kind would very likely produce honey 
when boiled down ; for scalding maple syrup, 
preserves, and other things that have become 
slightly acid, will expel the acid and make 
it pure sweet again. 

lll 


WHY SOME BEE-KEEPERS PREFER 
BLACKS TO ITALIANS. 


JAMES A. GREEN SUMS IT ALL UP. 








NTIL three or four years ago it seemed that 
the superiority of the Italians over the com- 
mon bee of our country, variously known as 
the black, gray, brown, or German bee, was 
conceded by nearly all who had given them 

a fair trial, especially in the production of honey as 
a business. Within that time, though, some of our 
most prominent honey - producers have declared 
that they prefer the German race to any other race 
in its purity, while admitting that across between 
it and the Italian is an improvement. Some of 
their reasons for this preference are old, while oth- 
ers are the resuit of new conditions by which all 
bee-keepers are not influenced. Those who are not, 
may do well to consider these reasons before decid- 
ing to follow the example of their possessors, suc- 
cessful though they may be. 

In the first place, I believe that nearly if not 
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quite all who prefer the black bee and its crosses 
ure producers of only comb honey, or, at least, ad- 
vocate the securing of most of the crop in that 
shape. That the Italiansare superior for extracted 
honey, is, I think, unquestioned. The apiarist, 
then, who expects to produce principally extracted 
honey, need interest himself no further as to the 
comparative merits of the two races, as it is con- 
ceded that the [talians are better for him. 

Two points of superiority are broadly claimed for 
the black bee. First, that it will more readily en- 
ter the surplus receptacles, especially if not close 
to the brood. Probably there is some truth in this, 
or it would not be so strongly insisted on; but I 
have never observed any difference worth men- 
tioning; and with proper management [I know 
there is practically none whatever. 

Second, it is claimed that the blacks produce 
whiter comb, which will be more desirable, and in 
these times of close competition will sell better 
than that made by Italians. Without stopping to 
argue whether good taste would prefer a marble 
white to a white just tinted with cream, | will say 
that, in my humble opinion, to claim that any hon- 
ey ever produced by black bees would present a 
more salable appearance than some I have been 
taking off within the past few days, made by yellow 
Italians, is to make a hypercritical distinction which 
is entirely imperceptible to the general buyer. Of 
course, there is a difference in this respect. I have 
had Italians, all of whose honey had to be graded as 
No. 2, at 2 cents per pound less than that of colonies 
alongside, just because of its dark and watery ap- 
pearance, due simply to the way it was capped. 
Such queens are promptly superseded. Whiteness 
of comb stands high in the list of qualities for 
which lam brecding, and its realization is much 
more desirable than yellowness of bees, though I 
am working for that too. 

The two points referred to are the only ones in 
which the blacks may be fairly claimed to be supe- 
rior to the Italians under ordinary management. 
When we consider their positive defects, the Ital- 
ians easily bear off the palm under such manage- 
ment. With certain systems of management, 
though, these very defects of the blacks are so util- 
ized that they become aids to manipulation. 

The black bee is easily frightened, and readily 
driven off the combs by smoke or other means. 
They are also easy to shake from the combs. In 
handling “‘ hives instead of frames,” asystem that 
must come more and more into use, these qualities 
are valuable; and, if the frames are not so easily 
handied as the ordinary style, highly desirable. 
Their regard for the queen is much greater, and all 
points of their behavior toward her more marked, 
making it easier for an expert to judge of the con- 
dition of the inside of the hive by the appearance 
of the outside. 

The blacks are not so liable to fill up the brood- 
chamber with honey, thus crowding the queen. 
This is a very desirable feature when contraction 
is practiced. This very quality, though, is apt to 
bring them out in the fall with an empty brood- 
chamber. Some consider this an advantage, though 
I think most would prefer bees that look ahead a 
little more, and do not require to be fed every fall. 
Of course, if the fall honey is not suitable for win- 
tering, which is probably the case at some times in 
some localities, it is best that there should be as 
little as possible below. 





To sum up, if you are producing comb honey ex- 
clusively, on a large scale, practicing contraction, 
handling hives instead of frames, and wintering on 
sugar, blacks may suit you best; but under other 
circumstances, and for an “ all-purpose’’ bee, the 
Italian is preferable. JAMES A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Ill., Sept. 25, 1588. 

Friend G., 1 believe you have presented 
the whole matter about as fairly as it can 
be, in a few words. I believe our experience 
here agrees with yours in every point. We 
had not, however, noticed particularly that 
it was special colonies that produced the 
watery-looking honey—that is, comb honey 
with the liquid clear upagainst the capping, 
and the capping so thin and transparent 
that the honey shows right through it. It 
really seems too bad to destroy queens that 
show such —s judgment and economy 
in their method of putting the greatest 
amount of sweets in the smallest compass, 
and with the least expense. I presume, 
however, it would not be worth while to at- 
tempt to convince the public that this kind 
of honey is worth the most for table use. 
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THE WASPS. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THOUSAND-LEGGED 
WORMS, CORN-BEETLES, ETC. 


HAVE already considered two great families of 

predaceous insects: The ground-beetles, Car- 

‘ abide, which, it will be remembered, are usua!- 

ly black beetles, with long legs fitted for run- 

ning, which are usually found in the ground, 

or under logs and stones; and the beautiful lady- 

bird beetles, Coccinellidw, which are small rounded 

insects, usually with yellow or orange bodies, 
which are generally dotted with black spots. 
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VESPA MACULATA. 

Another group of insects, which consists of sev- 
eral families, the wasps, are very predaceous, and, 
by killing other insects, do a vast amount of good. 
In reply to a correspondent, I recently remarked, 
on Vespa maculata (see Fig.), one of our largest and 
mort widely distributed wasps. This is the one 
that makes the large globose paper nests which 
are so frequently seen attached to limbs of trees, 
ete. It is enlarged one-half in the figure. I have 
often seen these and other wasps engaged whole- 
sule in capturing and devouring some of our most 
destructive insects. 

So far as I know, there are only two charges 
made against the wasps. First, they sometimes do 
not discriminate to our liking, and attack and kill 
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bees. This, however, is rarely seen in America, 
and, 1 think, never in the Northern States. ‘hey 
sometimes alight on the frames while we are work- 
ing with the bees, and sip a little honey, but not 
enough to cause any anxiety. The second charge 
is, that they sting. This is not a very serious one. 
Wasps, like bees, rarely sting unless molested. Of 
course, the dread that some feel for wasps, even 
though baseless, is a ground for complaint. The 
name hornet, often used to designate wasps, is not 
much used by entomologists in this country. 
MYRIAPODS. 

Mr. G. B. Shelton, Brownsville, Pa., sends some 
cylindrical wormlike animals which he finds in his 
garden. He wishes to know what they are, through 
GLEANINGS. They are myriapods, or the so-called 
thousand-legged worms. They are not properly 
called wireworms. The wire-worms are, as pre- 
viously stated, grubs, or larve, of our spring, or 
elater beetles. The true wire-worms have six legs; 
these myriapods possess from 60 or 70 to two or 
three hundred. There are two orders of myria- 
pods —the cylindrical vegetable-eating millipeds 
which have two pairs of legs to each joint, and so 
two or three hundred legs; and the flat, quick cen- 
tipeds which have forty to eighty legs. The centi- 
peds are often seen under the bark of old trees, 
and, when exposed, run rapidly away. The milli- 
peds are slower. 

Most people are afraid of myriapods. ‘This is 
certainly uncalled for, so far as our species are 
concerned. The millipeds are never poisonous. ° It 
is said that the large centipeds of the tropics are 
poisonous, and that their bite is to be dreaded. I 
presume this fear, even in the tropics, is largely 
uncalled for. 

So far as I have observed, the millipeds do no se- 
rious harm, though some think they injure pota- 
toes and other crops. It is difficult to suggest a 
remedy for any animals so numerous, and that live 
scattered through the ground. 

Mr. J. RK. Reed, Millford, Wis., sends me some 
beetles which eat the corn in the ear. They com- 
mence at the top and eat the hard kernels clear up 
under the husks. Often there will be a dozen ona 
single ear. I wish right here to thank Mr. Reed. 
He sent a dozen beetles wrapped carefully in tissue 
paper, and all came in perfect condition. 

This is Huphoria inda, Linn. The body is yellow- 
ish brown. It is about half an inch long, andisa 
broad plump beetle, which, when flying, looks and 
sounds some like a tired bumble-bee on the wing. 
Its flight is slow and labored. There are two broods 
ayear. The April beetles are often seen sucking 
sap from freshly cut maple stumps. The second 
brood comes in September, and show their good 
taste by eating into our luscious Barnard and 
Crawford peaches, our rich fall pippin apples, and 
Seckle and Bartlett pears. It seems that they also 
have a tooth for green corn. It is not known what 
the grubs, or larve, feed on, as, so far as I know, 
the life-history of this insect has not been worked 
out. I am sorry to say that I can not give any 
suitable remedy. I can offer a word of encourage- 
ment, however. I think it nowise likely that these 
beetles will be present next year, to do any great 
harm. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

__ Now, friend Cook, I shall not like it a bit 
if you tell us we must not sav “ hornets” 
any more. Everybody knows that a wasp 
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is black, with a long slender waist — so 
slender that his form has been for ages held 
up before silly girls as a warning. But the 
hornet is a great big ferocious-looking bee. 
One thing that makes him so ferocious is 
his head and forward legs, and the tip of 
his abdomen painted white, like the sign- 
board signals at a railway crossing I al- 
ways understood, too, that this white paint 
meant danger ahead. And about those 
thousand-legged worms: When we were 
children they used to frighten us more than 
wasps ; for everybody said they would crawl 
into one’s ears and make him crazy. Yes, 
and everybody knew a remedy too. It was 
to pour in hot soapsuds, and drown him out 
before he gnawed holes through and 
through. Lremember that [once got it in- 
to my head that one of these worms was in 
my head, and no amount of reasoning would 
do any good until father suggested that per- 
haps mother had better treat me with some 
good strong hot soapsuds. I detected a 
smile in the corners of his mouth, and that 
cured me. Since then I have had experi- 
ence with a bee tramping around in my ear, 
out of sight, and I nevermore want any 
such experience. 

Well, there is another thing you did not 
tell about: Thousand-legged worms crawl 
into holes in peaches; and if you should eat 
one by mistake, you are poisoned to death, 
sure. In fact, one of my relatives was so 
badly poisoned that she almost died ; but to 
be sure of the full facts in the case, | just 
went and asked her about it, and she can 
not remember any thing of the sort what- 
ever, and did not believe 4t ever happened. 
Now, then, Professor, if these millipeds are 
not poisonous when you eat them, and if 
they do not crawl into people’s ears in or- 
der to get holes in their brains (what few 
they have), please do assure the children of 
the rising generation that it is all a piece of 
superstitious humbug, and that they need 
not tremble in their shoes, and lie awake 
nights thinking about it any longer. And 
then about those white-faced hornets: A 
good many used to say in my childhood 
that, if these hornets oy you, you would 
die for sure. Who has been stung by a 
hornet or a wasp? and is it any worse than 
the sting of a good healthy hybrid when he 
feels well? I have tried yellow-jackets, and 
their sting does not compare in intensity 
with that of the honey-bee. It is a little 
bit hotter, but it does not go down so deep. 
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PUTTING 6, 12, OR ANY NUMRER OF 
SECTIONS IN AT SUPER. 


INGENIOUS SUGGESTION 1N REGARD TO CLOS- 
ING THE OPEN SPACES. 


AN 


Y supers hold 24 1-lb. sections. I think any 
thing larger objectionable, and I don’t 
know that any less number than 24 is desir- 
able to put on at the beginning of the honey 
harvest. The weather is then pretty warm, 

and the harvest comes with such a rush, that, about 
as soon as the bees are ready to work in sections at 
all, they are ready to work on 20 or more. But 
toward the close of the season I have often wished 
for some easily adjusted arrangement that would 
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allow me to put on the hive 5, 10, 20, or any desired 
number of sections. Until the season of 1888 began 
to draw to a close, it never occurred to me that this 
might be accomplished without throwing aside the 
T super for some other arrangement; and then the 
wonder was that | had never before thought of any 
thing so simple. A single section, 2, 3, 4, or any 
number up to the full super, can be used. To put 
on 6, 12, or 18 is a very simple matter; but for other 
numbers, some trouble must betaken. Butitis not 
often that 6, 12, or 18 will not be all that is desired. 

First, let me tell how to put 18 sections in a super. 
Fill the super as usual, only, instead of filling up 
one of the rows of 6 across the super, put in the 
bottom of super side pieces of sections, enough to 
fill the space full, and thus make it bee-tight. If 
necessary to make them fit right. one of the pieces 
can be whittled to the right size. Understand, 
there is nothing different from usual about the sec- 
tions that are put in; and the pieces of sections 
that fill out the one row are placed where the bot- 
toms of the sections usually rest, on the T supports. 

The only reason for taking side pieces of sections 
is because each side has straight edges, making a 
close fit, which is not always the case with tops and 
bottoms. If four-piece sections are on hand, then 
tops, bottoms, or sides can be used. To put only 12 
sections in a super, a second row is treated in the 
way I have described; and if only 6 sections in a 
super are desired, then three rows across are closed 
up with section pieces. 1 have put the matter to 
the test with only 12 sections to the super, and it 
worked to my entire satisfaction. Separators are 
used just the sume as if the super were full. Over 
the tops of the sections | placed a single thickness 
of cotton cloth. 1 used the plan to get sections 
finished up, that were half or more full. They were 
put on when bees were slowly storing a little sur- 
plus, mainly, I think, from cucumbers. As 12 sec- 
tions half full gave a capacity of only 6 pounds, 
there was need of watching to sec that the bees did 
not suffer for room. To make close watching less 
necessary, I put, for the two outside sections on 
one side, entirely empty sections with the usual 
foundation. These empty sections, when honey 
was coming in so slowly, would not be touched by 
the bees until the other 10 sections were about seal- 
ed over, 80 they ucted asa kind of safety-valve to 
show me whether more room was needed; and by 
looking once a week at the two empty sections 1 
knew all I needed to. I had on 30 supers, I believe, 
filled as described, with varying results. The cu- 
cumbers lasted, I think, some three weeks, and 
during that time some colonies needed a second 
supply of sections to finish; some filled part or all 
of the ten sections; and some supers, that were not 
removed with sufficient promptitude when frost 
came, probably had less honey at the time of taking 
off than when put on. 

There is another time when it may be of great ad- 
vantage to put 6 or 12 sections in a super; and 
that is, near the close of the clover harvest. Here 
is a hive on which are two supers nearly full. The 
season may not continue longer than to give the 
bees just time enough to finish the two supers, in 
which case no meddling is needed. But they may 
be able to do a good bit more; and in that case, if no 
more room is added, mischief will be done. My 
practice hitherto, at such times, has been to give 
them a full super; but instead of putting it under, 
1 put it over the nearly filled supers. Sometimes 





they have left this super entirely untouched, but 
too often it has been taken off containing only un- 
finished sections, and sometimes the bees have 
made a good beginning on neatly every section, and 
not five pounds of honey in the whole super. In 
such case it would be much.better to give a super 
with only 6, or at most 12, sections. There can not 
well be any tiering-up of supers partly filled, for 
the only super having less than 24 sections must be 
ontop. Instead of using pieces of sections, I hap- 
pened to have a lot of thin boards, 4% inches wide, 
and by cutting them toa foot in length one board 
just filled the blank. 

To fill less than.6 sections ina super may seldom 
be desired; but it can be done in this way: Put in a 
single section (or more) and fill out the vacancy at 
each side with pieces of sections. Upon these put 
enough empty sections to fill out the row, and put 
one or two separators, or pieces of separators, at 
each side of the section, to which the bees are to be 
confined, so that there shall be no entrance to any 
of the empty sections. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Well, friend M., when you commenced 
telling about your invention I thought I 
would see if I could not guess what you had 
struck on, before I came to your description. 
I thought of separators cut up, and of thin 
boards, pasteboard, and almost every thing 
else except pieces of sections. Sure enough, 
when ever. Sods has them around in the way, 
why shouldn't they be used for closin 
spaces? Of course, a thin board just right 
might be a little easier to handle; but then, 
where separators are in the way, we are not 
so sure of it after all. 
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CUBA; HOW IT DIFFERS FROM OTHER 
LOCALITIES FOR HONEY. 


AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO BEE- 
ESCAPES, ETC. 








my EVERAL subjects have been touched upon in 
» the pages of GLEANINGS in some of the late 
numbers, that I will try and add a little to. 
On page 598, friend Doolittle speaks of add- 
ing combs to his colonies at the close of 
white-honey harvest. I have practiced the same 
method with the few colonies worked for comb 
honey; that is, I have added combs enough 80 as to 
obtain whatever dark honey may come in,in ex- 
tracted form, instead of in sections, in case more 
comes in than is needed for wintering. Your foot- 
notes on the same page bring up a subject that can 
not be emphasized too much, much as it has al- 
ready been told; and that is, that different locations 
require radically different methods of manage- 
ment to obtain success; and experienced bee-keep- 
ers, when criticising, and beginners when trying to 
follow friend Doolittle’s methods, want to bear this 
in mind. I judge, from the descriptions he has 
written, that his surplus-honey yield usually com- 
mences about the middle of July, while in the 
large majority of locations in the Northern States 
the yield commences from four to six weeks earli- 
er, and is practically ended at the time his com- 
mences. These extra four to six weeks in which to 
prepare for the honey season make it necessary to 
manage differently than would be best where the 
honey season commences earlier. Changing my 
location from Iowa to Florida, and then from 
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Florida to Cuba, has very thoroughly impressed on 
me the truth of the saying, that no one can 
achieve the highest success in bee culture until he 
has a thorough understanding of the peculiarities 
of his location. 


A NEW BEE-ESCAPE EASILY MADE. 

In the answers to query No. 63, on page 533, I see 
that Dadant & Son recommend letting the wire 
screen run above the window on the outside. I 
found exactly that arrangement on the shop here ; 
and although the screen runs at least a foot above 
the top of the window, the bees very quickly learn 
how to get in as well as out, and I have had to 
make it more effective, which was very easily done, 
and, as now arranged, makes as cheap and effec- 
tive a bee-escape as I know of. I simply nailed 
some small square sticks of wood between the 
screen and the side of the house, so each two sticks 
would bein the form of A, with the top end of the 
sticks sharpened, and just far enough apart to al- 
low one bee to pass at a time. This has worked 
perfectly. I inclose a very rough diagram, to as- 
sist you in understanding the arrangement. 


Ton of Section 





WINDOW. 











I think if you had had very much experience in 
trying to save combs from the moth in as southern 
a climate as South Carolina, you would have aus- 
wered Mr. C. L. Eaddy’s question on page 646 some- 
what differently. Moths are much more difficult to 
control in the South than in the North, and re- 
quire a great deal more work to do so. Should I 
ever have any quantity of combs to protect, I 
would build a moth-tight room, with proper racks 
large enough to hold all the combs that would need 
protection, and so arranged that sulphur could 


‘readily be burned in the room, and sulphur should 


be burned in there as often as once every week or 
ten days, as long as any combs were in it. This 
makes much more thorough treatment than is 
needed in the North, but no more than I think is 
necessary in a Southern climate. 

In referring to question 49,on page 652, friend 
Drumright suggests that, by an examination of 
the Cuban bee-hives, I could tell your readers 
whether bees prefer ends or sides of combs to the 
front. The question was not what the bees prefer, 
but which way is best for the bee-keeper. Where I 
had plenty of room between hives, as in Iowa, I 
prefer the end of combs to the front; but where 
hives ure necessarily crowded close together, as 
they ure here in Cuba, the other way makes easier 
work. 

In your remarks on queries 76 and 78,on page 
695, September 15th issue, you assume that I, 
with others,am not interested in the making of 
apiarian exhibits at fairs. So far as I am concern- 
ed you are mistaken, as I have been interested in 





this line ever since becoming a bee-keeper. Cir- 
cumstances have been such that I have oftener 
been an officer of the society than an exhibitor. 
The society to which 1 belonged was in a new and 
not thickly settled county in the West; and what- 
ever experience I may have had there, would be 
little or no guide to the very large majority of so- 
cieties in the country, and I answered accordingly, 
without going into details. Three or four years 
ago the Rev. O. Clute and myself were intrusted 
with the duty of arranging a premium list for the 
apiarian department of the Towa State Fair. The 
amount of premiums was limited to an aggregate 
of $175, and the principles on which we arranged 
the list were briefly given in my reply to query 738. 
The premium lists for 1889 will nearly all be ar- 
ranged ut the annual meetings in January; and 
would it not be a wise thing for you to obtain all or 
nearly ali the principal lists in the country, and 
publish a few of the best ones as guides to such of 
your readers as may be interested? Such lists 
would have helped us very much. if we could have 
had them when arranging our own. 

Friend Heddon and myself differ in opinion on so 
many points in bee culture thatit is very pleasant, 
to me at least, to find one on whic! we do thorough- 
ly and heartily agree. I refer to what he says 
about Prof. Cook, on page 687. Many things, which 
are right and proper in asmal! experimental apia- 
ry, will not work in large practical apiaries any 
more than methods which are good in small shops 
with one or two hands are not good in large ones 
employing hundreds. For this reuson, differences 
of opinion will always be coming up between such 
men as Prof. Cook and practical bee-keepers, and 
well will it be for us all if we coulda have the ability 
and disposition that he has, of correctly judging 
und adopting correct views and ideas, without ref- 
erence to whether they are his own or an oppo- 
nent’s. There are other men whose loss would be 
deeply felt by the bee-keepers of America, but 
none more so than would that of Prof. Cook. Loug 
may he live to aid, by his knowledge and example, 
the thousands of men like myself who depend 
largely on the little busy bee for the ordinary com- 
forts of life. Some of us who know hiin personally 
value him for other qualities than those dircetly 
connected with bee-keeping. O.O. PopPLETUON. 

Havana, Cuba, Oct. 5, 1888. 

Many thanks, friend P., for your very in- 
genious suggestion in regard to a cheap 
method of making bee-escapes. A flat piece 
of wire cloth, and some sticks of wood 
about a@quarter of an inch square, will easi- 
ly arrange a bee-escape for any room, I 
should think, more effectively and much 
cheaper than the wire cones. But if I un- 
derstand you, friend P., the sticks should 
meet each other at the bottom,so that the 
bees, in crawling down between the wire 
cloth and the house, would find themselves 
baffled.—I presume very likely it is a more 
difficult matter to combat moths in tropical 
or warm climates.—I am very glad indeed 
to know that you are in the habit of helping 
the fairs in your lecality. May God bless 
you and all the other brothers in this work 
of looking after our local fairs. We have 
already es lists of awards, as a sort of 
outline for the managers of the fair to make 
up their premium-lists from, but we are 
quite willing to give more if need be. 
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OUTDOOR WINTERING. 
PACKING WITH PLANER SHAVINGS, ETC. 


T may interest your readers to know how we 
pack our bees for the winter, and we may say 
suamer too,asthe bees are not taken out of 
the packing when once placed there. When 
packed, the bees are surrounded on all sides, 

also top and bottom, with from six to eight inches 
of planer shavings. The packing-boxes are made 
any length convenient. Those 1 have are 16 feet 
long,and hold 8 swarms. Some of Mr. Hethering- 
ton’s are 14 feetin length,and hold 7 swarms. They 
are 3 feet wide. The front is 4 feet high, and the 
back is 3 feet. 

The upper board at the back is hung on hinges, 
and turns down even with the top of the body of 
the hive. The box is covered with a sked roof, 
which is fastened with hinges to the front, and is 
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| damp and moldy. We cover all with shavings to 


| the depth of six or eight inches, and so adjust the 
cover that no water can enter. Nowif your bees 
have a supply of good stores, you may confidently 
expect to find them all right in the spring. 

If mice are troublesome, a dish of corned meat 
with alittle Paris green on the top of the packing 
is advisable. We used to make a temporary box, as 
recommended by D. A. Jones, and remove it in the 
sprivg. Our present method saves all this packing 
and unpacking in the fall and spring. The swarms 
build up faster in the spring than those unprotect- 
ed, and they need noshading in the summer. They 
winter as well as in any place, excepting a good 
cellar. 

This method has been used quite extensively in 
this vicinity for several years, and we find no more 
trouble in loss of queens than when the swarms are 
further apart. 





oO. J. HETHERINGTON’S BEE-RANCH, NEAR EAST SAGINAW, MICH. 


covered with felt paper, which stands the weather 
better than tarred paper. The roof is divided in 
the middic, and is raised up when manipulating the 
bees. The back board is also cut in two, so that 
half the box can be opened at a time. 

Two boards are set up edgewise in the box for the 
hives to rest upon, and a covered passageway 8 
inches wide and half an inch high is made for the 
bees to pass out and in, on a level with the bottom- 
board of the hive. 

For convenience, the part under the hivesis pack- 
ed before the hives are set. After the hives are set, 
and the passageway for the bees is adjusted, pack 
even with the top of the hive. All this packing so 
far is intended to remain summer and winter. In 
packing for winter I prefer boards over the frames, 
with a two-inch opening for ventilation. This open- 
ing we cover with wire gauze, to keep out the mice. 
Without this opening the combs sometimes get 


The inclosed photograph is of O. J. Hetheriog- 
ton’s bee-ranch, which contains from £0 to 100 col- 
onies. There is a basswood forest on the north and 
west sides. That shown in the picture is to the 
north. The honey and store houses do not show. 
It is a little more work to take off honey than when 
the hives stand separate; but the advantages of 
this method more than overbalance this extra labor. 

Mr. Hetherington bas charge of my bees as well 
as hisown. He can be seen to the left in the pho- 
tograph, and your humble servant on the right. 

Jast Saginaw, Mich. L. C. WHITING. 

Friend W., we are very much obliged in- 
deed for the fine photograph you give us of 
O. J. Hetherington’s bee-ranch. The idea 
of packing a group of hives together so as 
to economize in packing, also in lumber to 
hold the packing, has been several times ad- 
vanced; but I believe that, as a rule, most 
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people have eventually discarded them on 
account of the difficulty of getting at the 
hives, and working them either for comb 
honey or extracted. It seems that friend 
H. has not sv» decided as yet. At the last 
national convention in Columbus, our 
friend R. L. Taylor pretty vehemently ‘*‘ sat 
down” on the idea of packing hives for 
winter or for summer either; but it seems 
that, even in the State of Michigan, a cou- 
je of veterans like yourself and _ friend 
Hetherington still hold to winter packing ; 
and the packing you describe is a good deal 
more voluminous and inconvenient to han- 
dle than any chaff hive I have ever seen. 
In our locality there is not a question but 
that bees, as a rule, are better off protected 
than in single-walled hives left exposed out- 
side. 
eee 


DOOLITTLE’S REPORT FOR?1888. 


72% LBS. OF COMB HONEY, PER COLONY, SPRING 
COUNT, EVEN DURING THIS VERY POOR 
SEASON. 


HEN the honey season arrived I found that 
my bees had been reduced by sales and 
losses to only 17 queens out of the original 
number (60) which I went into winter quar- 
ters with. The total loss from wintering 

was three, and from spring dwindling the loss was 
two. * But,’ says one, “was not the result from 
spring dwindling caused by poor wintering?” Well, 
I am not ready to admit that yet, although I know 
such is the claim put forth by some. The dwindling, 
came from those that were wintered in the cellar, 
while a few years ago I had several cases of severe 
spring dwindling from those wintered outdoors. 
In both cases the bees wintered well, or fairly so, 
at least; and, besides, two weeks previous to the 
time they commenced to dwindle I had many colo- 
nies which, to all appearance, were no better than 
those that were lost, which did not dwindle at all, 
but came through in excellent condition. When 
any one will give us a satisfactory reason why one 
colony dies, and another as near like it as two per- 
fect peas can be lke another, lives, then T will 
think that perhaps I know something of this mat- 
ter; but as it is, 1 am wholly ignorant of the matter, 
and believe it to be a manly act to say so, when I 
do not know, instead of trying to excuse it off by 
some theory which I know no more about than I do 
the first. Of one thing 1am certain; and that is, 
that losing beesin winter and losing them in the 
spring are two different things, for you know that 
the old man said he could winter his calves first 
rate; but when it came to springing them, then it 
was the * ’despit sus.”” The seasons vary so that it 
often upsets all of our calculations, and so it hap- 
pens that the time that is given to set the bees out 
of the cellar (when the red elm and soft maples are 
in bloom) does not always prove to be the right 
time. Some years] have been three weeks in get- 
ting my bees out of the cellar, setting a few out 
each day when the weather was fine; and it has 
proven as often that those set out first did the best, 
as it has the other way, so that the late-setting- 
out theory is of little value. But, to the report: 
Hard maple opened about the 20th of May, which 
gave the bees an abundance of pollen, while the 
white and golden willow, which were in bloom at 





the same time, gave enough honey so as to start 
brood-rearing toa considerable extent. With the 
apple bloom it came cold so that the bees 
could get nothing whatever from that source, 
which held brood-rearing in check for so longa 
time, that, had not the basswood been late in blos- 
soming, the bees could not have possibly been got- 
ten in condition to take advantage of it. This cold 
weather at this time (June Ist to 10th), was so se- 
vere that the ground was frozen to the depth of 
half an inch in places, and the honey-dearth lasted 
so long that all drones were killed off except ina 
few colonies which had a large supply of old honey. 
June 20th, the clovers opened so the bees went to 
work to some extent, getting a little honey from 
this source, and from the red and black raspberry 
bloom, as well as the black locust; yet all of these 
sources combined did not give any more than was 
used up in brood-rearing, except from a few of the 
strongest colonies. Of the clovers, only the alsike 
seemed to yield honey, for only that of a reddish 
cast was stored, such as we had a few years ago 
when a large acreage was sown within the range of 
my bees. This dark color is against this honey, al- 
though itis of fine flavor. Asto yield of honey, it 
is abead of any other variety grown in this locality; 
and if it would give a prolific hay crop it would be 
largely sown by our farmers; but when they found 
out that it seldom held inthe ground more thana 
year and a half after sowing, and did not give one- 
half the hay the red clovers did, they soon stopped 
sowing it. Owing to the peculiar season I had less 
swarms, from the colonies kept, than in any year 
since I have kept bees, only about athird casting 
swarms. 

Teasel opened about the fourth of July, but gave 
very little honey at any time during the season, al- 
though occasionally a bee would be seen coming in 
covered with teasel dust, even in the height of the 
basswood bloom. 


Basswood opened about the 8th of July, and last- 
ed nearly three weeks, although it gave compara- 
tively no honey, for the first five duys after it open- 
ed. The weather now came off quite favorable, 
and honey came in so freely tbat all of the co!onies 
which were worked for honey were soon in the sec- 
tions, and the nuclei began to fill the tops of their 
combs with honey. The yield continued good for 
nearly two weeks, though at no time large, and then 
came the closing-up of our honey season for 1888, as 
this has been the eleventh year that buckwheat 
has failed entirely in this locality. I had hoped to 
work at least 25 colonies for honey, but the queen- 
business boomed so during the month of June that 
| had to break up all of the colonies to form nuclei, 
from which I sold queens that bad been wintered 
over, so that | used only the 17 having queens for 
honey, and many of those were drawn upon for 
bees to keep the queen-business going. From the 
17 colonies worked for honey | obtained 1233 pounds 
of comb honey, as I have not used the extractor to 
get a pound of honey this season. This 1238 pounds 
of honey divided by the 17 colonies gives 72% pounds 
as the average yield of comb honey from each col- 
ony, spring count, and, considering the poorness of 
the season as a whole, I think it is as good as I have 
ever done. I gointo winter again with 60 colonies, 
which have been obtained by division, doubling up 
of nuclei, and the few swarms which issued. All 
colonies worked for honey had plenty of stores 
for winter, after equalizing the honey among them; 
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but the doubled-up nuclei bad to be fed to some ex- 
tent. The result of the queen-rearing business 
shows $550 net cash. I have shipped the honey on 
commission, and have not got returns for it yet. 
Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
If the honey-yield was as poor with you as 
with us, you have done exceedingly well. 
The small number of 17 colonies, however, 
spring count, would rather favor making a 
large yield per colony; for a bee-keeper 
with years of experience, and only 17 colo- 
nies to work with, ought to be able to make 
a pretty good showing, almost any season. 
When it comes to making hundreds make a 
good showing per colony, the labor of both 
brain and aan is very much greater. 


—— eo 


BIOGRAPHY OF REV. L. L. LANG- 
STROTH. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 








Tis arare eventin our social economy that any 
man is so great in thought, invention, or meth- 
od of work, that, by his own unaided ability, 
he is able to revolutionize the methods of any 
industry. Hence it is that the world honors, 

and most justly, such men as Stevenson, Whitney, 
and Langstroth. It is also rare, fortunately it is be- 
coming less and less so, that a man of wide culture 
and superior intellectual endowments cares toin- 
terest himself in that which is useful or practical. 
The more honor, then, to such men as Langstroth, 
who worked with the greater ardor because his 
work would benefit his brother-man. 

There is still another peculiarity of noble minds— 
must I say that it is rare?—such a love of truth and 
honesty that, even though business, property—yes, 
life itself—is at stake, they will not swerve from 
the strictest integrity. One has only to know our 
dear old friend intimately, as 1 have known him, or 
even to read his book and articles for the press, to 
see that just such a love of trutb, just such trans- 
parent honesty, inspires all his thought and work. 
Such truth is acrown of glory that the world can 
never give. It is for these grand qualities, even 
more than for his great achievements, that we as 
bee-eepers love to do honor to this “ father of 
American apiculture,’’ and that the whole bee-keep- 
ing world reveres his work and his character. If not 
the greatest, he is certainly one of the greatest 
benefactors of the bee-keeping art—a man of whom 
we all wish to know more—a man whose memory | 
will always be cherished by bee-keepers every- 
where. 

Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth had his birth in Phil- 
adelphia, the 25th of December, 1810. Born in the 
“City of Brotherly Love,’’ how worthily he has 
acted to maintain the reputation of his natal city! 
How few men exemplify more of brotherly love in 
their every-day life! Asa child, Lorenzo was pas- 
sionately fond of insects. Even now he grows elo- 
quent as he tells of the pleasure he had when a boy 
in watching ant-hills, and in searching out other 
insects, and studying their wondrous habits. His 
parents, though intelligent, well-to-do people, did 
not encourage this seeming ‘‘waste of time,’ 
and 80, instead of encouraging his thirst for study 
from the grand book of Nature by a show of inter- 
est or words of approval, and by supplying books 
devoted to natural history, they repressed this de- 
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sire to know God by the study of his handiwork. It 
seems strange to us now, how parents can see that 
any thing but good can come from a study of the 
pure and true, as Nature writes it on all her pages. 

At the age of seventeen Mr. Langstroth entered 
Yale College, from which institution he graduated 
four years later. Those of us who have admired 
the classic diction of his great work, ‘*The Honey- 
Bee,”’ have listened to his reading from Virgil and 
Columella in Latin; and have heard him eloquently 
explain his invention and methods of work, need 
not be told how industriously these college years 
were spent. Neither are we surprised to know 
that he was thought competent to teach in the 
great college from which he had received his educa- 
tion. He was two years Tutor of Mathematics at 
Yale, and entirely sustained the expense requisite 
to a theological course which he took at his alma 
mater. 





LORENZO LORRAINE LANGSTROTH. 


In May, 1836, he was ordained pastor of the Old 
South, or Second Congregational Church, at An- 
dover, Mass. Eloquent, learned, studious, devout, 
full of that love which * esteemeth others better 
than oneself,’’ it goes without saying, that Mr. 
Langstroth was a successful pastor in the best 
sense of that word. In the same year, he married 
Miss Anna M. Tucker, of New Haven, Ct., by whom 
he had one sop and two daughters, Many of us re- 
member what a faithful helpmeet he secured. Dur- 
ing the severe illnesses of her husband she carried 
on his very arduous and extensive correspondence 
as only an unusually competent, dutiful, and lov- 
ing wife could do. The beauty and paiustaking 
accuracy of the business letters written by Mrs. 
Langstroth showed full well that her husband had 
secured that best of life's blessings, a good wife. 
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Mr. Langstroth often says that he owed more than 
he could tell, to his devoted and accomplished wife. 

A year after Mr. Langstroth’s settlement in An- 
dover he was incited, by the sight of some exquisite 
comb honey in a glass globe on the table of a friend 
whom he was visiting, to investigate the latter’s 
bees, which were kept in the attic. His delight was 
exceedingly great, and nothing could stay his ar- 
dor and enthusiasm, now at white heat, till he had 
secured two colonies of bees, which, of course, 
were in box hives. His only bee-books were Virgil 
and an American work, whose author at this time 
doubted the existence of a queen-bee. 

Two years later, 1839, Mr. Langstroth’s health be- 
came so impaired that he was obliged to relinquish 
his pulpit. He then removed to Greenfield, Mass., 
where he gave his attention more and more to bees. 
His thirst for knowledge on this subject led him to 
seek light everywhere. Soon the works of Bevan 
and Huber fell into his hands, and there was 
opened a new world before him. From this time 
on he gathered industriously the works of foreign 
and American writers on bees and bee culture, till 
now he has one of the finest apiarian libraries. 

Soon after relinquishing his pastorate in Andover 
Mr. Langstroth was chosen principal of the Abbott 
Female Academy in that place. Subsequently he 
was elected principal of the Greenfield High School 
for young ladies, and was for five years pastor of 
the Second Congregational Church in Grecnfield. 
His health again compelled bim, in 1848, to resign 
his pastoral charge. 

In 1848 Mr. Langstroth opened a school for young 
ladies, in Philadelphia, where he began more ear- 
nestly to investigate the habits of bees, and to 
experiment with hives, which led to his great in- 
vention, the Langstroth movable-frame hive, which 
was devised in 1851. Mr. Langstroth has shown me 
this important sentence from his journal of Octo- 
ber 30, 1851 (recorded on the very day that he devis- 
ed his plan for using a movable frame): “‘ The use of 
these frames will, 1am persuaded, give a new im- 
petus to the easy and profitable management of 
bees.” 

In regard to this invention, which was to bee- 
keeping what the gin was to the cotton industry, 
I quote from my Manual, 9th 1000, page 283: “In 
1851 our own Langstroth, without any knowledge of 
what foreign apiarian inventors had done, save 
what he could find in Huber, and the edition of 1838 
of Bevan, iuvented the hive now in common use 
among the advanced apiarists of America. It is 
this hive, the greatest apiarian invention ever 
made, that has placed American apiculture in ad- 
vance of that of all other countries.” Mr. 8. Wag- 
ner, than whom, from his wide knowledge of all 
apiarian literature, no one was better able to judge, 
in speaking of this invention, says: ‘** When Mr. 
Langstroth took up this subject he well knew what 
Huber had done, and saw wherein he had failed— 
failing, possibly, only because he aimed at nothing 
more than constructing an observatory hive suita- 
ble for his purpose. Mr. Langstroth’s object was 
other and higher. He aimed at making frames 
movable, interchangeable, and practically service- 
able, in bee culture, NOBODY, before Mr. Lang- 
stroth, ever succeeding in devising a mode of making 
and using a movable frame that was of any practical 
value in bee culture.”” Probably no one was more 
conversant with this whole subject than Mr. Wag- 
ner. He was thoroughly informed as to German, 





French, and English bee-literature and methods. 
His statement should then and there have set at 
rest all question and controversy ; and it would, had 
not greed, selfishness, and dishonesty prompted 
men to reap where they had not sown. 

“Langstroth on the Honey-bee” was first pub- 
lished at Northampton, Mass., in May, 1852; and in 
its preparation for the press, our American Huber, 
like the other Huber, was greatly assisted by his 
wife. It was revised in the year 1857, and again in 
1859, since which time it has not been revised, 
though many thousand volumes have been publish- 
ed and sold. This work is really aclassic. Its ad- 
mirable style, clear and accurate descriptions, ex- 
ceeding thoroughness and completeness, and its 
perfect candor, honesty, and ingenuousness, made 
ita favorite with all who studied its pages. Had 
apiculture stood still, and science slumbered, no 
second work would have been needed. Every bee- 
keeper will rejoice that persons having such wide 
knowledge and practical! skill as Messrs. Charles Da- 
dant & Son are revising this great work. In 1858 
Mr. Langstroth moved to Oxford, O., where with his 
son he engaged in the rearing for sale of Italian 
queens. His apiary was large, and his sales ina 
single year reached the sum of $2000, which at that 
time was something astonishing. 

The death of his only son in 1870, and of his wife in 
1878; a severe form of head trouble which often 
wholly incapacitates bim for mental or bodily exer- 
tion (one attack having lasted for two years), to- 
gether with a serious railroad accident, compelled 
Mr. Langstroth to sell his apiary in 1874; but he has 
seldom been wholly without bees. 

We regret to say that Mr. Langstroth never re- 
ceived any considerable reward from his great in- 
vention. Its great value was at once recognized, 
but, through infringements, others reaped the re- 
ward which rightfully was his. These infringements 
led to litigation which swallowed up even the gains 
that had been received. This whole matter is the 
dark page in American bee-keeping history, and 
we gladly pass it by without further comment. 

Those personally acquainted with Mr. Langstroth 
are aware that he is a very superior-looking man. 
His physique is large and fine, his face kindly and 
intelligent, while his broad culture, pleasing man- 
ners, and delightful social characteristics, make 
him acharming companion. He is loved and vener- 
ated by American bee-keepers, not only for what he 
has done for them, but also for his beautiful char- 
acter and genuine personal worth. Happy are we 
that he who is both our Huber and Dzierzon is not 
only worthy of all respect and admiration for what 
he has done, but even more for what he is. 

In 1887 Mr. Langstroth removed to Dayton, Ohio. 
His home is with Mr. H. C. Cowan, who married Mr. 
L's eldest daughter, and their seven children add 
much tothe comfort and enjoyment of his declin- 
ing years. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


My first acquaintance with Mr. L. was in 
1870. In the introductory to the A BC book 
1 have mentioned a swarm of bees that at- 
tracted my attention as it flew over our 
factory. Before winter set in I had an Italian 
queen ; and on the principle that ‘* the best 
is the cheapest”’ I concluded that I wanted 
the best Italian queen that could be pur- 
chased. I learned frum Samuel Wagner 
that Mr. Langstroth was still living, and a 
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correspondence soon resulted in putting me 
in possession of a queen that cost $20.00. 
From that time to the present I have had 
more or less correspondence with friend L.., 
and I most heartily concur in all that friend 
Cook has said in regard to him. 


_— ee 
A NOTE OF JOY. 


FOLLOWING UP BEE-LINES; A GLIMPSE AT THE 
CHADDOCK FAMILY. 


EAR FRIENDS:—You have been called upon 
on different occasions to mingle your tears 
with mine, and the response has been prompt 
and fervent; and now, when my heart is 
glad, I ask you to share my joy. Last Sun- 

day I went to camp-meeting; and after the sermon 

in the big tent they had alittle prayer-meeting. 

They sang ‘‘God be with you till we meet again,” 

then the heait of the vast throng knelt down and a 

dozen voices prayed aloud, all at the same time; 

then they stood up and sang * God be with you till 
we meet again,” the same song, and all the folks 
shook hands with each other, laughing and singing 
allthe time—then they jumped; men took hold of 
each other’s hands, and jumped up and down; men 
clasped men around the neck, and wheeled around 
like dancers in a waltz; women embraced women, 
and fell on their necks; it seemed as if a hundred 
people were holding up one hand, and shouting; 
then they would all break loose from their waltz- 
ing and jumping, select new partners, and go 
through with the same motions with some one else. 

This performencce lasted fifteen or twenty minutes; 

and the only song they sang was, ‘God be with you 

till we meet again.’ Well, 1 do not feel quite as 
happy as those camp-meeting folks did, though I do 

feel Jike shaking hands with everybody, but I’m 

not going to do any waltzing nor jumping. 
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THK CHADDOCK FAMILY WATCHING THE REES. 


About a month ago lI was resting with my head 
toward the telephone window, when 1 heard the 
bees roaring. I went out to them, and saw that 
they were working joyfully; and I called Mr. Chad- 
dock out to see which way they were going, 50 that 
I could find out what they were working on. He 
came out, and stood looking up with one hand 
raised to shade his eyes. Then Minnie came out to 





look, and she said that we could see better by look- 
ing through a newspaper rolled up in the shape of 
a spy-glass,and she made atube of the paper she 
held in her hand, and looked through it. Then Jes- 
sie came out with the dish-pan in one hand and the 
dish-cloth in the other—she was just emptying the 
dish-water, and Sarah, seeing us all looking at some- 
thing, came out with aload of stove-wood in her 
arms, to look too. Then Harry came, leading Gyp 
with a string, and looked; and cousin Em and her 
beau from Bureau Co. left the hammock and came 
out to he)p us look. The young maninthe dis- 
tance, with the fan in his hand, is the beau, and the 
curly-headed girl at his sideis cousin Em. Afterwe 
had looked awhile we found that part of them went 
north and a part went east, and Mr. Chaddock said 
that he had seen them working on the red clover in 
the east field a few days before, but had forgotten 
to mention it,and he said that he supposed they 
were getting honey from the smartweed in the 
north cornfield. Then he went out to work, and 
Minnie went back to her rcading. Jessie put away 
her dish pan, Sarah carried in her stove - wood, 
and the lovers went back to swing in the ham- 
mock; but Harry and Gyp and I went up to the 











HARRY, GYP, AND 1. 


north fleld to see if the bees were working there. 
We found them thick on the smartweed, which 
grew as high as my shoulders, in places. Last week 
I took off a case of honey, and we are all sweetened 
up; the hives are heavy with honey, and the ques- 
tion of ** what shall I do with my bees?”’ is settled. 
Vermont, Ill. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 
My good friend, | am afraid that your pic- 
ture of the camp-meeting is not calculated 
to inspire the world at large with reverence 
and respect for God’s chosen people. If the 
men who took hold of each other’s hands, 
and jumped up and down, afterward pulled 
out their pocket-books and settled up un- 
paid debts, principal and interest, it was in- 
deed a fitting time for song and rejoicing. 
Yes, the whole multitude might have leap- 
ed for joy toa very good purpose; and if 
the women who embraced each other, and 
wept on each other's necks had Jong been 
estranged by some neighborhood quarrel, 
and this was a time for each one to ask each 
other’s forgiveness, and for genuine repent- 
ance fer past harsh words and uncharitable 
thoughts, then I too would have felt like 
shouting and leaping for joy. Now, al- 
though you do not tell us any thing about 
bringing forth ‘fruits meet for repentance,” 
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we hope and trust it happened all the same. 
The selection of new partners which you de- 
scribe, I suppose was letting go of one per- 
son because he caught sight of another 
whom he had wronged, and made haste to 
beg his pardon and forgiveness likewise. 
If a)l this was done - in 15 or 20 minutes 
so that no spite. prejudice, or unregenerated 
heart was left in the background, then in- 
deed it was a pretty good neighborhood in 
the commencement. If you feel like shak- 
ing hands with everybody, 1 suppose you, 
too, have forgiven and have forgotten 
every wrong that any one has _ perpetrated 
against you.—We are very glad indeed that 
you too have found out about smartweed 
honey. I suppose, however. it is heart’s- 
ease honey, to be accurate. The glimpse of 
your home and all the family, given us by 
our artist, is quite interesting. How I[ 
should like to be one of the crowd comprised 
of ** Harry, Gyp, and 1”! 


MRS. HILTON TELLS US OF HER TRIP 


A VISLT AMONG THE ORANGES. 


EAR MR. ROOT: —Here I am, over 200 miles 
from home, sweet home, in the land of 
oranges, mocking-birds, and irrigating-ditch- 
es. The first are green yct; the second are 
singing everywhere, and the third are fast- 

flowing streams, about 6 feet wide and 4 deep, 
with fresh-looking weeds and beautiful trees 
on each side a good bit of the way. Of course, 
this is the poorest time of the year to judge the 
country by; but I can imagine how lovely it all looks 
after the rains have freshened it all up; for to my 
mind it is lovely now. The Valley (the Santa Ana), 
is laid out in squares, and many of the roads are 
lined with pine-trees. Imagine a drive of 6 miles, 
shaded with the graceful pepper, stately gum, Eng- 
lish walnut, and Montcrey cypress, the prettiest 
eypress in the world. 

In our drive here we passed through Ventura Co. 
At the Concja Ranch we were treated to some lovely 
water-whitc Loney. It was gathered by bees at the 
apiary of the Russell Bros., run by R. Holiman. 
They have 100 stands now, and got 7 tons of honey 
this year—pretty good foradry year. Just before 
we got to the ranch we crossed the Guadalaska 
Mountains, and there was a hive roosting on the 
steep mountain-side. The bees seemed to be busy. 
After passing across the San Fernando Valley we 
came to a pass in the mountains called the Cahuen- 
ga Pass; and there at the highest part of the pass 
was an apiary. We had not time to hunt up the 
owner and ask questions, so we can not give any in- 
formation. At Catabasas Station, in Ventura Co., 
the bees were roaring in the live-oak trees. 

Since we have been here we went on a hunt for 
honey in the Santa Argo Caiion, but we did not get 
any. The bee-man had sold out and was gone, and 
the other apiary was 6 miles further on—too far for 
us to gothat day. We heard of a man near Olive 
Heights who had honey, so we called on him yester- 
day. He was living in the fruit-belt, and could not 
keep bees, but he amused himself occasionally by 
taking a trip into the mountains beyond his house. 
He had found a cave lately, from which he got hon- 
ey enough to fill three 5-gallon cans full of nice 





amber honey. He did not disturb the bees any 
more than he could help, and he left them about 20 
Ibs. He thought he might want to visit them again. 

Monday, my brother-in-law was out among the 
fig-trees, and a large swarm passed slowly over his 
head. We would have tried to stop them if he had 
been going to stay here. I may write again if I 
learn any thing more about bees during our trip 
home. We shall start in a few days. 

Orange, Cal., Oct. 12, 1888. Mrs. J. HILTON. 

You say the oranges are green, my good 
friend. Then perha s by the time I get there 
they will be ripe. Won tit be grand to see 
ripe oranges growing on the trees? I shall 
be somewhat interested in the mocking- 
birds, but not near as much as in those 
irrigating-ditches. Ihave been fearing that, 
by the time I get there, the irrigating time 
will be over. Well, if itis, then I shall be 
on hand when the first rains commence, and 
that will be glorious, Iam sure. I wonder 
if the people of California rejoice when a 
good shower comes, as we do after we have 
had a dry spell. If you went to Ventura 
County. [ wonder why you didn’t call on 
friend Wilkin. And 1 suppose, too, I shall 
have the pleasure of not only seeing but 
cl mbing to the summit of a real “live” 
mountain. I wonder if the Californians will 
smile at my simplicity as the New Yorkers 
did when I visited their city. You did not 
tell us whether those fig-trees really bore figs. 
By all means, tell us more of your trip. 

rr rr i 


ARE QUEENS INJURED BY SHIPPING? 


OUR FRIEND CHAS. DADANT RECONSIDERS THE 
SUBJECT. 


N compliance with your request, page 750, ask- 
ing the bee-keepers who have purchased 
queens largely, to give the results of their ex- 
perience on the above subject, | will say that, 
during several seasons, we have received, 

from Italy, twenty-six queens every week, from 
the first of June to the first of September, intro- 
duced most of them in our hives, to be shipped as 
ordered; and that, although most of them were tak- 
en from full colonies in the height of the breeding 
seuson, we do not remember of having had com- 
plaints from our customers as to the prolificness of 
their queens. Our shipper, Fiorini, to whom we 
used to pay good prices, was very careful to send 
only young and prolific queens. 

Queens lay more or less, according to the quanti- 
ty of food offered them by the bees. When the 
weather turns suddenly cold, the bees cease to 
nurse them, and they cease laying as soon as their 
matured eggs have dropped. The eggs, which are 
but partly developed in the ovaries, remain till 
they have an opportunity to grow and to slip into 
the oviduct. As such sudden stops are of frequent 
occurrence during the life of a queen, they have 
no influence on her subsequent prolificness. 

As to queens losing most of their proliticness 
when sent by mail, | may say that one of our 
neighbors having brought, near our home apiary, 
about forty colonies of black bees, in box hives full 
of drones, nearly all of our young queens were 
impurely impregnated. To mend such a state of 
affairs we ordered, from our friend Viallon, fifty 
queens to replace our mismated ones. Every one 
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of these queens, although received by mail, proved | 
good and prolific. Therefore, to our mind, Ernest 
was right when he wrote: ‘“* The shipment, by mail 
or express, does not deteriorate the laying of a | 
queen.” We may add, “ Even when she is taken 
from a full colony during the height of the laying 
season.”’ Cuas. DADANT & SON. 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 

It can not be urged that the Dadants are 
prejudiced in this matter, for they are not, 
at the present time, if I am correct, in the | 
= of selling and sending queens by) 
mati. 


Tc 


PAPER RECEPTACLES FOR EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY. 





FRIEND GREEN SUGGESTS PAPER PACKAGES FOR 
VERY SMALL QUANTITIES OF HONEY. 


2 ND now it is Mr. Will Heddon who has 
brought one of my cherished ideas before 
the public, before I was quite ready to make 
it known. It isa little aggravating, under 
such circumstances, to find that somebody 
else is just as smart as you are, or more so. How- 
ever, we have bevcn working in somewhat different 
directions, and I must confess that he has gone 
ahead of me. I never expected to ship 60 pounds 
of liquid honey in a paper can. I believe it can be 
done, though I think a heavier paper than ordinary 
manilla will be found necessary—-something like 
flour-sack paper, or some of the Japanese papers, 
which are almost untearable. Waxing would prob- 
ably be advisable. One objection would be, that 
the surplus wax could not be got out without get- 
ting wax on the outside of the paper, and I do not 
think glue would stick well on this waxed paper in 
putting on the cover. However, I think it would be 
much better to glue on the biock for drawing off 
the honey before shipment, using a cork covered 
by a tin slide, or piece of paper glued on. In ship- 
ping, lay a board over the top, of the same thick- 
ness us the block, and cut to fit. Undoubtedly such 
receptacles will answer ifthe honey is allowed to 
candy before shipment, though this would not suit 
our California friends. My experiments have 
shown that very light paper will hold honey. 
PENNY PACKAGES. 

I decided long ago, that, if candied honey could be | 
put up in small and inexpensive packages, selling | 
at, say, acent apiece, and giving the buyer as much 
for his money as he can get of ordinary candy, an 
immense trade could be opened up in selling honey 
as confectionery. With this idea in view | madea 
number of blocks, 4% x 1x2 inches. To facilitate 
handling, a wire nail was driven into one end of 
each. Pieces of paper were then cut 4inches square. 
Placing two of the blocks together on end, in 
the center o! a square of paper, it was folded neat- 
ly around them, and the whole set away in a square 
tray with shallow sides. This was repeated until 
the tray was full of these wrapped blocks, pressed 
closely together. The blocks were then drawn out 
of the paper covering, the advantage of a double 
block being apparent in this operation. This left 
the tray fullof neat little paper boxes. My idea 
was to partly fill these boxes with well-ripened hon- 
ey of any variety that will candy bard and dry, 
then when candied fold down the sides and sell just 
as caramels are sold. This was last November. | | 






‘always been in 
there is one thing you have come pretty 


had such faith in the practicability of the scheme, 


| that, if I had had any good honey, I would have 


tried itonascale large enough to demonstrate its 
practical value. I had none, though, and did not 
think I could get any good enough for the purpose, 
so I concluded to wait another year. I filled a few, 
though, with such honey as I had—dark, rank, vile- 


‘tasting stuff—that is the only name forit. It did 


not candy at all, nor show any inclination to do so. 
Some of them are in my honey-room yet. These 
were made of GLEANINGS paper, just such as this 
is printed on; and although they have held liquid 


|, honey for nearly a year, they have not leaked a 


drop, being only a little sticky on the outside. 
Manilla paper was better. Waxed butter-paper 
ieaked, but was of poor quality. Caramel paper 
would probably be best. These packages could be 
made by machinery very cheaply, and sold packed 
inthe traysin which the honey was to be shipped. 
Machinery could readily be devised to fill them rap- 
idly with a definite quantity of honey. Larger 
packages, ho!ding 5, 10, and 25 cents’ worth of hon- 
ey, can be made in the same way. For the last, and, 
indeed, for any thing larger, the ordinary manilla- 
paper sacks would probably answer. For retailing 
in stores, a pasteboard case or wrapper of fancy 
paper could be used outside to prevent any possible 
stickiness. Do not say that honey will not candy 
hard enough. If properly ripened it will. I have 
been selling just such honey for years. Some kinds 
will notdo. White clover and basswood are the 
best. The heart’s-case honey, of which so much 
has been gathered this year, is not very good for 
the purpose. 

This idea, if it proves successful in practice, as I 
feel sure it will, will be of immense value to honey- 
producers, affording a market for thousands of 
pounds of honey at remunerative prices. I give it 
to the fraternity freely, and hope as many as pos- 
sible will try it and report. JAMES A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Ill., Oct. 5, 1888. 


Friend G., we have little paper pails now 
stowed away,to hold a nickel’s worth of 
honey. We have several times tried to start 
a retail trade ; but everybody preferred the 
glass pails, even if they costa little more 
money, and therefore a paper package has 
in the background. Now, 


near striking on, that is very much needed. 
It issome sort of an arrangement that al- 


| lows people to take a taste of honey without 


daubing it on their clothing or whiskers, 
and without being obliged to dip the same 
spoon into the dish of honey a great many 
times, and convey it to ever so many differ- 
ent people’s mouths. At every convention 
we have this sort of work. I think I am 
tolerably careful, but I always get honey on 
my whiskers, and then, very likely, on my 
clothing. Where some one has a jar of 
honey from Florida, or something new and 
wonderful in the honey line, everybody 
wants a taste; but there is no way yet in- 
vented, that I know of, for giving every- 
body a taste in a genteel and respectable 
way. If it is grapes or strawberries or ap- 
ples, it can be managed nicely. 1 have been 
wondering if we could not have a little pa- 
per bag that would hold say a good-sized 
spoonful. Put the bag and all in your 


mouth, chew up the paper, and then throw 
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it in the grate, or stick it in your pocket un- 
til you get outdoors. The next thing would 
be to get those paper bags filled without 
daubing. The usual way is for the men to 
get out their jack-knives, dip the blade of 
the knife into the honey, twirl it around 
rapidly, and then put it into the mouth as 
quickly as possible. This last always results 
in daubing in the way I have mentioned. I 
have thought of a little bag or ball made of 
wax, filled with honey, or, if you could get it, 
bits of comb honey big enough to be depos- 
ited right in the mouth, but, of course, with- 
out any stickiness on the outside. We have 
the same trouble in carrying honey on our 
market-wagon, where we want to let every- 
body havea taste of something that is new 
and nice. Muth’s dime jar does pretty well; 
but sometimes you want to ask people to 
take a taste, without compelling them to 

ay a dime, or even a nickel, for the privi- 
ege. 

rr oe ie 


BEES WITH 100 BROOD-CELLS TO THE 
SQUARE INCH. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM A BEE-KEEPER IN 
ONE OF THE REMOTE REGIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


R. EDITOR:—I have found GLEANINGS 
straying about my place for some weeks 
back. It says nothing about how it found 
its way here; but on page 433 I find the 
faces of two persons whom I suspect from 

their looks to have sentit wandering. However, I 
have done what I could to redeem their good names 
of such conduct by befriending GLEANINGS, and 
giving it good care; for it always seems to arrive 
welt loaded with first-class food, evidently brought 
from afar, as it savors not of this land. I fear it 
could glean but little in this region; for while there 
are bees in abundance, both great and small, some 
living on limbs or bushes, others in holes or hollow 
trees, there is but little culture. I can not say there 
is no *“* bee culture,” for [ myself keep bees, and I 
think I might be classed as an expert in some 
things, for I have never lost a colony by cold win- 
ters or otherwise, to my knowledge. I have kept 
the one colony I now have for about nine years, 
and it seems to be thriving. GLEANINGS has never 
mentioned this kind of bees to me, and I should 
like to know if it can tell me any thing about them. 
The full-grown bee is three-sixteenths of an inch 
long, and about as large around as a common pin- 
head. The head and body are black; the abdomen 
is nearly a transparent straw color, with shaded 
stripes across the upper side. I keep them ina 
round earthen dish, one foot in diameter, having a 
hole at the top about five inches in diameter, over 
which I tie a cloth, and hang the hive under my 
house, about six feet from the ground. 

There are two small holes on opposite sides of 
the hive, for the bees to enter. The bees make 
wax-tube entrances to these holes, and extend them 
until they face the prevailing winds. They have 
also cut a small opening in the cloth at the top, for 
ventilation I suppose, as they do not use it for an 
entrance. The whole hive is lined with a thick coat 
of wax, which is very tough and adhesive. The wax 
will not crumble, and is quite pliable. 
about the waxed cloth cover, which can be readily 
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returned and securely sealed with a few pressures 
of the thumb, you behold the rich yellow comb ly- 
ing horizontally. being braced one above another 
by wax pillars. The cells are not hexagonal, but 
round, with a depth a little more than their horizon- 
tal diameter. These cells stand one hundred to the 
square inch, and are used only for breeding. The 
larva lies with both ends downward. When recent- 
ly opened my hive was about one-fourth full of 
this brood-comb, above which was a large air-cham- 
ber, entirely surrounded with large round honey- 
cells, nearly or quite one-half inch in diameter. 
As the wax does not crumble, and is thin and plia- 
ble, a ladle dipped into these cells brings you the 
honey as clean as if drawn by an extractor. By 
putting your nose tothe opening you get a strong 
but pure and wholesome vinegar smell. Do not 
fear for your nose. They are not Cyprians; at 
least, I find no difficulty in handling them. If I was 
ever stung by them I never knew it, although I 
have surmised they were doing their best to sting 
me. Now taste the honey, and you find the first 
taste almost as sharply sour as first-class vinegar: 
but this is followed by the taste of good honey. 
This vinegar taste grows less, and the flavor of the 
honey improves by standing, so that I would enter 
it at your centennial exposition for a premium, if I 
were not such a “ furriner.” 

There is a honey-plant standing in my yard, 
which you would be glad to see in your apiarian 
garden, I think. The blossom-stalk stands 30 feet 
high. It has about 600 large blossoms on this one 
stalk. I would gladly tell you of this plant, and of 
some hexagonal-celled balls I found the other day; 
but I must refer you to your botany for the plant. 
See under Agave Americana; and if you would like 
to get any for bee culture, you can probably get 
them from Mexico easier than from here. Our lat- 
itude is 25%° N., and 904° E.of London. The lat- 
itude shows with what temperature I have to con- 
tend in wintering bees. Please thank Maggie Dil- 
lehay for her letter on cotton-growing, on page 401. 
Iam following her directions in raising plants from 
American seed, except that | planted the seed in 
July. M.C. MASON. 

Tura, Assam, East India, July 14, 1888. 


Thank you, friend M., for the facts you 
give us. before I got to your name at the 
end of your kind letter [f had a sort of feel- 
ing that there was something exceedingly 
familiar about your style of writing. In 
fact. it sounded like somebody with whom I 
Was intimately acquainted. Presently it oc- 
curred to me that the writing bore a strong 
resemblance to the talk of our good friend 
Dr. A. B. Mason, whom I have just parted 
with after two or three days of exceedingly 
pleasant visit. I suppose these little bees 
that make honey that can be dipped up 
without the aid of a honey-extractor woul 
hardly thrive in our climate. Still, we are 
very glad indeed to know about them. | 
presume it is quite likely they do not pro- 
duce 100 lbs. to the colony each season ; but 
as they are stingless bees, if we understand 
you correctly, no doubt many of us would be 
content with less than the above amount 

er colony. Will not that vinegar-flavored 

oney make grand lemonade when dissolved 
in water, with a lump of ice to help it 
along? 
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OUR QUES'ON - Bex, 
With 5 PN from our best Authorities on Sees. 





All ey sent in for this eeevedteiicl should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a se parate slip of paper, 

marked, “* For Our Question-Box.’ 


QUESTION No. 85.—(a) Should syrup for winter - 
be given in a large feeder all at once, or in small 
tities, about a pint daily, until supplied? (b) Wi the 
former be us well ripened fur the beex as the latter? In 
either case, will bees winter ax well on the one as on 
the other? 


a. About a pint daily. b. No. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
I prefer to feed as rapidly as possible. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
b. It should be thick 
DADANT & SON. 


a. All at once,if possible. 
enough not to need ripening. 


Allatonce. Yes. Yes, except as the first gives 
time for capping, which is desirable. A. J. Cook. 


a. In feeding for winter, I use feed as fast as the 
bees will take it. b. If your syrup is right, no rip- 
ening is necessary. GEO. GRIMM. 


Neither; about 2to 3 pounds each day is better. It 
will be better ripened, and especially better sealed 
over, than when fed all at one time. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

Necessity often requires that we feed rapidly. I 
believe it would be slightly better if fed a little 
slower, but Ihave not tested the matter in winter- 
ing. P. H. ELwoop. 


When feeding honey for winter stores we feed as 
fast as we can, and we have no trouble to get a col- 
ony to take a gallon a day—4 feeders full—all on at 
once. E. FRANCE. 

After considerable experience along this line, I 
prefer to feed about 3 lbs. a day, and I think I get 
better results from this than by feeding eithera 
greater or smaller quantity. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


a. Yes, 1 should prefer a large feeder, 80 as to 
give allatonce. By using syrup made as per di- 
rections given in No. 82 it will be well ripened, as 
such syrup weighs nearly 12 pounds to the gallon. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

a. All at once, but early enough so it can be ripen- 
ed. b. Yes, probably, if fed early. I don’t believe 
bees will winter as well on late-fed syrup; and 
feeding gradually (if the feeding be finished in each 
case at the same time) is really feeding earlier. 

C. C. MILLER. 

For winter stores I prefer to put on at least2 jars, 
and fill them up as soon and as fast as emptied, un- 
til the colony is supplied. If it were my object to 
stimulate breeding, I should give it a pint or less 
daily; no danger from heavy feeding if food is 
wholesome. Cuas. F. MUTH. 


a. Il prefer to give it all at once. b. The syrup 
should not require ripening. According to good 
authority, bees partly change cane sugar to grape 
sugar in the ripening process. As cane sugar is 
better for wintering, unnecessary ripening would 
seem to be detrimental. Certainly, they winter well 
both ways. JAMES A. GREEN. 


a. It should be given in a large feeder, all at once. 
Small quantities daily induce breeding, which is 
objectionable, as it consumes food for the produc- 





tion of useless bees; and young bees are not as 
good to winter with as old ones. b. You will see by 
my answers to questions number 82 und 83 that I 
feed the syrup ripe. Bees will winter the best on 
thick ripe syrup. JAMES HEDDON. 


Give it as fast as they will take it evenings, having 
it only a little thinner than honey, so that but little 
ripening is needed. In the case referred to, in re- 
ply to query 83,1 remember that I usually fed a 
barrel of sugar each evening, late, to prevent rob- 
bing, and J think | remember one hive storing over 
30 pounds in 24 hours. Of course, there was no fool- 
ing, these making no unnecessary wax nor rearing 
brood when it was not wanted. I had not the least 
trouble about unripe honey, and I could not be mis- 
taken about my bees wintering better on this feed 
than those did that gathered their own stores. 

R. WILKIN. 


‘The testimony seems to be for feeding all 
at once; and if one wished to makea gg 
ed mae of stores go as far as — 
believe I should favor feeding all at once. 
One may feed quite a large quantity of 
sugar to a colony by giving them a pound of 
syrup daily, and not have it make very 
much showing. I remember once that I fed 
acolony that was about destitute, in Au- 
gust, syrup to the amount of 20 pounds of 
good sugar. Of course, they stopped going 
to the fields unless it was for pollen, and de- 
me their time and energies to brood-rear- 

but when winter came they had very 
little more than when the feeding was com- 
menced. Then I had to give them a big lot 
all at once, to fill up their combs for winter. 
Perhaps friend Boardman has got pretty 
near the truth of it when he says two to 
three pounds per day, especially if the colo- 
ny is too weak in bees. 


QUESTION No. 8.—Have you ever practiced outdvor 
feeding? If so, have you found it profitable? If not, 
why? Give your reasons briefly. 


Yes. Intheearly spring. Yes, when judiciously 
done. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


No; but just at the present time lam peculiarly 
interested in that subject. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


Yes. T amin doubt about it,on account of the 
activity it induces. I wish I knew for certain. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
This seems to mean feeding for the purpose of 
having honey stored. That is one of the things 
which I have never been guilty of. E. E. Hasty. 


Yes. No. The weaker colonies get little of the 
feed; the neighbors’ colonies get much of it, and it 
creates a row generally. G. M. DoOLITTLE. 


No; because I don’t like to feed the neighboring 
bees, and the colonies needing the feed most would 
very likely be the ones that would get the least. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 

I have not practiced it enough to answer intelli- 
gently; but I think, from what I did feed, that it 
ean be done profitably under favorable circum- 
stances. R. WILKIN. 


No. Wedon't believe init. It attracts robbers, 
and you are as liable to feed your neighbors’ bees 
as your own. Besides, the strong and rich colonies 
take more than the needy ones. DADANT & SON. 
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Ido all my feeding outdoors. If, however, you 
mean outside and away from the hive, I answer 
that I have tried it and found it unprofitable. 
There seems to be a loss somewhere. 

GEO. GRIMM. 
lam opposed to outdoor feeding, because I can 
not benefit the colony or colonies that need it most, 
even if my neighbors’ bees were modestly staying 
at home. Besides, it creates undue excitement. 
CHAS. F. MUTH. 

We have never practiced outdoor feeding. We 
don’t think it profitable-in feeding outdoors. Those 
that did try it and those that did not would all have 
an equal chance. We feed only those that are short 
of stores. E. FRANCE. 


Yes. I have fed much outdoors. I abandoned it 
because others besides my own bees could get it, 
and some strong colonies seemed to be getting the 
lion's share, while weak ones, that most needed it, 
were getting little or none. C. C. MILLER. 


We have experimented with outdoor broadcast 
feeding. Under most circumstances it is danger- 
ous, and does not feed colonies in proportion to 
their needs; and there are other objections too 
numerous to mention here. JAMES HEDDON. 


IT have not practiced it much. It creates a good 
deal of excitement in the apiary. Some swarms 
get too much, others too little. Your neighbors’ 
bees carry off more than you can afford to lose, and 
it stimulates robbing and fighting. 

P. H. ELwoop. 

I suppose that feeding outside the hive is meant. 
I don’t like it. My generosity is not big enough to 
impel me to feed all my neighbors’ bees, and all the 
bees that dwell near me in forest homes. Were 
mine all the bees in the region, it would do when 
the weather is warm. A. J. COOK. 


Yes, but only in the spring, at which time I prefer 
it to all other methods for stimulative purposes. 
I do not think it a practicable way of feeding for 
winter, as some colonies will get more than they 
need, and others not enough. This is something of 
an objection inthe spring, but it does not amount 
toso much. Ilike outdoor feeding in the spring, 
because it is far less trouble, and I think it does 
more good. JAMES A. GREEN. 


It seems, from the above, that the general 
testimony is not in favor of outdoor feeding, 
especially where neighbors’ bees, or bees in 
forests, are near by. It is just about what I 
expected. But on the other hand I have 
never seen brood-rearing go on so nicely as 
it did when we fed grape sugar largely in 
the open air. We fed just enough to keep 
up brood-rearing, without having any of 
any account stored in the combs, and dur- 
ing a very dry summer it answered the pur- 
pose beautifully for getting pounds of bees 
for our bee and queen trade. 


QUESTION NO. 87.—On accuunt of sickness and oth- 
er reasons, I have neglected to feed my bees. There is 
not a pound of stores in their hive, It is now too cold 
to feed in this locality (Northern Minnesota); what 
shall T do to save my beex? 


Put them in the cellar and feed them. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I have bad no experience in winter feeding. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 





Winter in a good cellar, and feed candy over the 
top of the frames. JAMES A. GREEN. 

I think you would better give them candy, as di- 
rected in Root's A BC. C. C. MILLER. 


Pour honey or syrup into the combs, as directed 
in Quinby’s “ Bee-keeping.” P. H. E.woop. 


If | were in your fix I would put the bees intoa 
warm and dark cellar, and feed them there. 
E. FRANCE. 
Tuke them to a warm cellar, and feed them there 
with inverted tin cans. See 84. Or else give thei 
candy in the cellar. DADANT & SON. 


This is a little too far north for me, but no doubt 
that some days warm enough could be had during 
which the bees could store the food. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Feed, by all means, during the first mild spells 
you have, or take your bees into a warm room or 
cellar, and feed them as per answer to question 4. 

CHaAs. F. MUTH. 

Give sealed stores from other colonies; or they 
may be wintered on candy placed over the cluster, 
and covered closely to prevent the escape of heat. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

Take them toa warm room or cellar, and place 
cakes of Good candy over the frame or frames 
of the same in the hive. I have even given frames 
filled artificially with sugar syrup to bees in win- 
ter, and succeeded well. A. J. COOK. 


T do not feel competent to give the best advice as 
to what I should do after it is too late to practice 
my preferable methods. The thing to do is to feed 
in time. I believe I should destroy the bees and 
take care of the hives and combs in such a case. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

If there are no combs full of honey to be had, 
take your bees intoa warm cellar or dark room, 
and feed inthe comb or by feeder. Remove fora 
fly every warm day. Or, better still, buy comb 
honey and place over the frames close to the bees. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

Make the Good candy, as given in a late number 
of GLEANINGS, and lay it over the cluster, on top of 
the frames. Give enough to last 2 or 3 months at a 
time, otherwise you will be likely to kill many bees 
in putting on, as they will be on top of the frames 
at the second feeding. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I don’t know of any way tosave starving bees, 
except by feeding; and if itis too cold to feed, I 
should think that would end the matter. It might 
not be too cold ina warm cellar to feed; and in 
such case, good sealed stores set in by the side of 
the cluster would save them. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Choose as warm a day as you can. Wake the 
bees up thoroughly by the use of smoke. Take out 
half their combs, selecting the lightest ones. Fill 
these combs with warm honey by pouring it upon 
them in fine streams. Let the combs hang till done 
dripping, and then return them totte hive. Also 
put a good supply of lumps of candy under the en- 
amel, upon the tops of the frames. E. E. Hasty. 


By feeding a thick syrup ina warm room in the 
hive, as I have suggested in feeding, and by plac- 
ing candy over and between the combs, they may 
be saved, or at least a portion of them could be so 
fed; and if they seemed likely to have dysentery 
from such feeding without flight, take the stored 
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boney from them and give tothe bees that were 
not fed. But probably the better way would be to 
let them die, especially if bees can be bought in the 
spring for five or six dollars. R. WILKIN. 

The general testimony in the above seems 
to be pretty unanimous. If we have sealed 
combs of stores, by all means use them; if 
not, I think I should prefer the plan given 
by Hasty—tilling the combs with warm syr- 
re Bees can be kept nicely on candy alone, 
if they are Jooked after occasionally, to see 
that they are getting the candy dissolved and 
stored in the combs to some extent. 


HEADS eK GRAIN 














ADAPTED TO OUR SWARTHY BRETHREN OF 
THE FOREST. 

EAR BROTHER ROOT:—In GLEANINGS for 
Sept. Ith | have this moment read Mrs. 
Harrison’s letter abont “Bees Among the 
Indians,’’ which calls to mind my own ob- 
servations while in Indian Territory. In 

1873 Lintroduced the Italian bees to the country 
now occupied by the Great and Little Osages. 
Then there were no wild bees in that part of the 
Territory, and | had notrouble in raising the pret- 
tiest of Italians by the liberal use of sugar. Thirty 
or forty miles from the valley, in which Osage 
Agency is located, wild bees filled the air with mu- 
sic over every blooming bush. Here many mix- 
blood Indians kept bees in sections of hollow trees. 
In the northeast part of the Territory, on the res- 
ervation belonging to Quapaw Agency, and where 
the Senecas, Wyandottes, Shawnees, Peorias, Ot- 
tuwas, Quapaws, Miamis, and Modocs are located, 
natural honey resources are abundant, and so are 
wild bees. A white man, a Shawnee, and myself, 
cut seven bee-trees among those Indians in one 
day. In this part of the Territory, Indians, half- 
breeds, and whites who have Indian families, keep 
common bees in nail-kegs, soap-boxes, hollow logs, 
and movable-comb hives. I have seen two apiaries 
of more than fifty colonies each on movable combs 
near this agency, and in either of which most mis- 
sionaries and Indians could take profitable lessons 
in the use of frame hives, comb foundation, and 
huney-extractors. W. McKay DouGaAn, M. D. 

Santee Indian Agency, Nebr., Sept. 29, 1888. 

I am very glad indeed, friend D., to re- 
ceive these encouraging reports of the 
adaptability of bee culture to these savage 
tribes. I should be very glad indeed to re- 
ceive communications from any of our 
dusky brethren who are making a start in 
our favorite industry. Can any of the 
friends tell us more about it ? 


CALL THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 

I have now .closed out my sales, and aggregated 
my crop honey of 14 colonies for the season. I find 
it stands: Sold 797lbs and received $114.72. I will 
say, | am largely indebted to the manna of heaven 
to the bees, properly called honey-dew, for the large 
turnout this season. By the way, can’t you, Mr. 
Editor, teach our own fraternity to speak a little 
more respectfully of honey-dew? It would be 
enough for envious Outsiders to underrate our pro- 
ducts by calling it ““‘bug-juice,”’ in order to disgust 


<r 





the stomach of the consumer, let alone our own 
selves. It neither sounds smart nor refined to so 
speak, and try to raise a suspicion that there is 
something wrong with every bit of honey that 
happens to be a little dark. And whom can we 
blame, if we persist in calling our honey bug- 
juice? I can’t see where the juice comes in, appro- 
priately. 

If I take a bee-paper, | don’t want to be put to 
the trouble of hiding it away if a neighboror cus- 
tomer comes in, for fear he will open on some page 
speaking of somebody’s bees making bug-juice. If 
it is a fact, or there is any thing unclean about it, 
we should keep it to ourselves. 8S. DANIELS. 

Pine Grove, Ohio, Oct. 6, 1888. 

Friend D., it may be a consolation to you 
to know that you and Prof. Cook so nearly 
agree in this matter. See editorial in an- 
other column. 

THE EFFECT OF THOROUGH RIPENING ON UNPLEAS- 
ANT FLAVOR OF HONEY. 

During the months of July and August my bees 
filled their hives wit) honey which is almost as 
strong as [ncian turnip. It burns the mouth and 
stomach for hours after eating it. I am extracting 
now, and shall have, when through, from 50 to 75 gal- 
lons of this honey. Can you tell me through 
GLEANINGS from what it was gathered, and wheth- 
er or not it will lose this acrid taste ? 

Stony, Tex., Sept. 29, 1888. 8S. G. CHRISTOL. 

Friend C.. we can not tell from what 
sourcé the honey you sent came. This you can 

robably determine by watching the direc- 

ion the bees take in starting out when 
athering this honey. Follow up the bee 
ine indicated. and you will probably not 
have to go more than a mile or a mile and a 
half to find out what they are working on. 
If you do not know the name of the plant, 
send it to us and we wili name it for you. 
The honey has an unpleasant flavor about it, 
and leaves an unpleasant feeling in the 
thrvat ; but we think, after it has become 
thoroughly ripened—that is, after it has 
remained on the hive for 3 months or so— 
that its quality will greatly improve. Most 
of these disagreeable flavors disappear whol- 
ly or in part in honey that is unpleasant- 
tasting when first gathered. 

ALFALFA AND ITS HONEY. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
written to a member of Dr. C. C. Miller’s 
family. As it contains something in regard 
to alfalfa, we thought best to publish that 
part of it. 

Our neighbor, Mr. Small, sent us in, the other 
evening, some alfalfa honey from the State Agri- 
cultural College, of which he is one of the regents, 
situated at Fort Collins. It is of alovely light color, 
something like white clover, and is delicious in taste. 
The alfalfa yields from three to five crops during 
the summer, of course blossoming freely every time. 
Nothing stands our dry climate as it does, as the 
roots go very deep—sometimes twenty feet, I have 
read, though I am free to confess I never followed 
one down to that depth. This is quite a dissertation 
on alfalfa, but I wish your bees could “have the 
run” of a thirty-acre patch that I can see from my 
window. They are cutting it for the last time, and 
its vivid green contrasts strongly with the brown 
cactus-covered plains around it. 

South Pueblo, Col., Oct. 12, 1888. EMMA, 
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MIYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS 





Whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.—MATT. 20: 26, 27. 


‘T was Sunday morning, Oct. 21. When I 
first got up I read in the Bible until I 
felt that I needed exercise, then I took 
a walk through the growing crops of 
celery, turnips, etc. I believe I helped 

my good wife get breakfast, and assisted in 
getting the children ready for church, toa 
certain extent. IL do not think I did very 
much in that line, however. Then about 
an hour before church time, to muke sure 1 
should not get drowsy during the sermon, I 
took a good solid nap. I do not have my 
nap on Sunday before dinner, because it 
would be inconvenient; but good old dame 
Nature is so kind and accommodating as to 
permit me to sleep soundly from half-past 
nine till half-past ten, providing I get up in 
pretty good season on Sunday morning, and 
read and take exercise enough to be ready 
for this little rest. On this particular morn- 
ing | remember feeling especially stron 

and vigorous, both in mind and body. Ha 

it been a week day I should have been in 
good trim to direct a great lot of business, 
and read quite a heap of letters. As it was, 
I was in very good trim indeed to listen toa 
sermon. The one who was to preach for us, 
however, was prevented from coming, and 
in his stead sent a theological student from 
Oberlin College. I think the boys call these 


students ** theologs,” for short. 1 was in- 
terested in him at once, because he seemed 
$0 bie co Eg so boyish. My friends, it isa 


grand thing to see a boy step into a man’s 
place in any department of life. We who 
are older have learned to expect something 
boyish from a boy ; and I hope, too, we have 
learned to let a kindly charity take the place 
of any sort of criticism. It was a boyish 
sermon, delivered by my old friend brother 
Reed, years ago, that first stirred me up toa 
sense of my responsibilities. God bless our 
boys who are to be found in our schools, on 
the farm, in the factories, or in the pulpit ! 
When our young friend announced for his 
text the one I have given above, I felt 
pleased at the outset, for this matter of ser- 
vice has for years been one of my favorite 
subjects. Now, friends, I am going to give 
you the principal part of that sermon; and 
I want you to sit by my side and listen to it, 
just as I listened last Sunday. I want a 
privilege, however, that ministers do not 
often grant. I am going to take the liberty 
of commenting occasionally when our 
friend comes to some point that especially 
enlists my sympathies. It would not ans- 
wer to do this were we sitting in the church 
before a veritable pulpit; but under the cir- 
cumstances, as it will not interrupt him at 
all, he has kindly granted me the privilege 
of using his sermon as I[ choose. 

The circumstances to which the words of 
the text refer are these: Two of the disci- 
ples, James and John, together with their 
mother, went to Jesus with the request that 
the two be given seats at his right hand and 
at his left hand, when he should come into 





his glory. Of course, if they had the near- 
est places to him the rest would be crowded 
a little further away ; and in their ambition 
to become great, or to receive great places, 
they entirely ignored the rest of their breth- 
ren. From this little incident, the preacher 
— his text, and heads his sermon as be- 
ow. 
GENUINE GREATNESS. 


“ People that live in glass houses shouldn't throw 
stones."’ If this old proverb were not 80 exactly 
true, we might just now have a good laugh at this 
picture of foolish James and John. For ridiculous 
enough it seems, that two ignorant fishermen 
should be asking foran eternal seat at the right and 
left of the throne of God. But, foolish as this ques- 
tion may appear, we are forced into solemn medita- 
tion rather than mirth when we come to look deep- 
ly into it; for we find in the picture a mirror which 
reflects our very selves. For this James and John, 
here, give usa capital illustration of self-seeking 
ambition; and this selfish ambition isa fire that 
either lurks or burns.in nearly every human breast. 
Few men have ever lived through a life without a 
deep desire to become recognized by the world as 
great in some sense of the word. And when we 
come to examine the context more closely we find 
that this was not an altogether unnatural request 
for these two disciples to make. They evidently 
had some ground for what they did, for not long be- 
fore, Jesus, in talking with his twelve disciples, had 
made this promise: ‘“ Verily I say unto you, that ye 
which have followed me in the regeneration, when 
the Son of man shal! sit on the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.’’ So, now, as Jesus tells them 
that the hour is drawing very near when he is to be 
glorified, these two brothers think it a gooe time to 
apply for the chief seats in the kingdom. Pe: aaps 
they had what they considered a good reason for 
asking; but evidently, from the reply given by 
Jesus, their main motive was selfishness. They de- 
sired to gain these places of honor that they might 
seem greater than others. 


The remarks which this request provoked on the 
lips of the ten, but serve to strengthen the state- 
ment already made, that ambition is a common 
passion. They immediately undertook to reprove 
the two brothers, and thereby revealed to the keen 
mind of Jesus that they too were ambitious. The 
words of James and John had made them ashamed 
of themselves, and in atwinkling they had uncon- 
sciously flashed out to Jesus the whole secret of 
their own hearts. And what does Jesus do? This: 
Instead of reproving them violently, he quietly 
turns their minds into other channels. He does 
not condemn ambition, but tells them forthwith 
that there is here a false and atrue, as in every 
thing else. He shows how utterly opposed to each 
other these are; how desire for the greatness of 
this world leads only to selfishness, while the whole 
principle of true greatness lies in self-sacrifice. 
There is an ambition, he tells them, that ends only 
in purifying and elevating the world, and in bring- 
ing the kingdom of heaven to earth. “It is right 
and good,’’ he says, “‘ for you to desire to be great. 
This desire has been planted deeply in your very 
heart of hearts by the Creator; but, only be careful 
that your idea of greatness is the correct one; only 
see toit that you do not turn aside the strength that 
the Lord has given you until it become weakness 
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and death. Remember that ambition isa fire, which, 
uncontrolled, will burn out your life; but control- 
led it will keep you warined for noble action.” 
Then, *‘ with an egoism which,’ some one has said, 
“can be justified only by his consciousness of di- 
vinity,”’ he ends by holding himself up as the only 
embodiment of true ambition and genuine great- 
ness. ‘* Follow in my footsteps,” he says, “ and you 
too shall become truly great.” 

Genuine greatuess, then, is my theme for this 
morning. And now to specify some lessons herein 
contained, it is evident: 

1. That the world has its own ideas as to what 
constitutes greatness. This, Jesus implies when he 
says, “* Ye know that they which are accounted to 
rule over the gentiles exercise lordship over them; 
and their great ones exercise authority upon 
them.”’ This plainly expresses the popular idea of 
greatness. It is to exercise authority of some kind 
that is to be held meritorious for some act or word. 
There is no way of defining so general a conception 
“as greatness, yet we may say that it “always de- 
notes pre-eminence of some kind.’ If you should 
undertake to give me your ideas as to just what 
constitutes greatness, no doubt there would bea 
vast difference of opinion. Some would associate 
it with the triumph of the warrior, and would hold 
up such a man as the late General Sheridan as their 
ideal; others would think of eloquence, or profi- 
ciency in music or art, and would name such men 
us Gladstone, Handel, and Raphael; others would 
mention the thorough scholar of wide research, 
such as Humboldt; very likely Goethe or Milton 
would be the model of true greatness to some one 
of a poetical turn of mind; and to those who wor- 
ship at the shrine of wealth, a Rothschild or Van- 
derbilt would seem to leave nothing to be desired. 
Few, oh how few! would think of mentioning the 
lowly Man of Nazareth! Indeed, I have preached to 
uudiences, and have said that Jesus Christ was the 
greatest man on the historical page, and have seen 
smiles and heard sneers in reply. A celebrated lit- 
erary critic has well shown his idea of greatness in 
saying that Jesus Christ never uttered an original 
word—as though to be original is to be truly great.* 
O friends, we are so narrow, so egotistical, so foolish, 
and unacquainted with every thing that is truly 
noble and worthy. The rich are only too often full 
of sneers for the poor, and the college graduate is 


* Until the point embodied in the above, I was not 
only in perfect accord with the speaker, but I had 
been fondly thinking he had uttered no thought 
but I myself had en before: but at the sugges- 
tioncthat originality is not greatness, | began to ex- 
amine my own heart. Perhaps some of “p- may 
know that I have for years prided myself on my 
originality. The matter which fills the pages of 
GLEANINGS is nearly all original. The title of our 
bee-journal, our methods of advertising, etc., are 
almost all unlike those of the rest of the world; but 
never, until this present moment, dd it occur to 
me that [ was taking pride in all this. I had been 
fondly thinking, that to be original is to be great. 
May God forgive me if | have been unconsciously 
using agift that he has given, ina way to give oth- 
ers pain. Several brothers have of late spoken of 
our manner of advertising, by saying, at the end of 
the advertisement, * Nothing patented.” It is true, 
I have a perfect right to give my inventions to the 
world, without getting patents, if I choose; but I 
have not a right to advertise that I do this,ina 
way that will crowd upon any brother. I delight 
in being a servant; I delight in serving my fellow- 
men; but I do not want to monopolize in any thing, 
nor do IT want to use any expression that would in- 
dicate I love power or authority. 





so likely to look down upon the unlettered man. 
Ah! we must learn that genuine greatness is some- 
thing that lies far removed from occupation or po- 
sition in life. We must come to recognize the fact 
that ditch-digging and driving railroad spikes, or 
digging potatoes and peddling milk are just as hon- 
orable occupations as preaching the gospel, teach- 
ing Greek in the college, or controlling large bank- 
ing interests.t 

There is, as some one has suid, a continual cry in 
these days to “rise higher;’’ as though every man 
could be expected to possess s0 much money, or, 
leaving his shovel and pick, to enter the schools and 
go through to graduation. This cry is becoming a 
curse in the sense itis used. It is creating a rest- 
lessness in the world at large. The great solid mass 
of men that lies at the base of all society feels that 
it is degraded and looked down upon, and wrongly 
treated; and with as false conceptions of true 
greatness as have those who sneer at them, they 
are breeding dissatisfaction day by day in their en- 
deavors to gain notoriety or wealth. And yet how 
foolish it is! All these positions must be occupied. 
Those in wealthy and intellectual circles can no 
more live without the under classes that drudge 
and dig than they can live without air and water. 
Neither can those who are obliged to carry on man- 
ual labor live without those capable of directing 
their efforts and of carrying on the complex and 
world-wide affairs of commerce. Therefore for 
the “ upper and lower classes,’’ as they are falsely 
called, to scorn each other is wrong.+ True genu- 
ine greatness dwells in the valleys as well as on the 
mountain-top. In the popular sense it is impossi- 
ble for the vast majority to“ rise higher.’’ There 
is not “always room at the top.’’ Let us then 
cease to lay false and rigid requirements on each 
other, irrespective of station in life. Let the word 


+At this point I felt strongly that God laid upon 
my shoulders a responsibility, and that, if I did not 
say ‘“‘amen” I shouldn't be doing my duty. It is 
very seldom if ever that anybody in our church be- 
sides myself says amen to any point the minister 
may make, although we frequently have amens in 
our prayer-meetings. 1 have sometimes wondered 
why God should lay this responsibility on me and 
not on others; but very frequently points in ser- 
mons come up, whereon I feel that | am in duty 
bound to respond. I have examined my heart, and 
I am sure thatI do not say amen because I take 
pride in being thought singular or original. There 
are times when it seems to me it is cowardly to let 
the pone feel that he is alone in his opinion, and 
that he has no backing. Some years ago our pas- 
tor, in his sermon, declared it was his belief that 
the saloon that did business only a few doors away 
from our church would be banished by public sen- 
timent inside of two years. I felt then that the 
time had come for me to second his declaration 
with a loud amen. The thing that he predicted 
cume to pass, and I am not sure but that my amen 
hel to bring it about. In the same bys feel 
called upon to say amen to the statement that dig- 
ging potatoes is _ as honorable as preaching the 
gos el, or controlling large banking interests. May 
be praised that it is my privilege to dig pota- 
toes, at least part of the time. I wonder if we 
shouldn't hear an amen from brother Terry, if he 
were near enough by. 


wham Gog help us in this our time of trial with 
the labor strikes, the. anarchists, and the conflict 
between labor and capital. Lord Jesus, help us all; 
and help me to remember, through my daily toil, 
that, without labor, capital would be nothing; and 
without capital, labor would be nothing; and may 
his great love so fill all our hearts that he who con- 
trols the banking interests may feel neighborly and 
friendly toward the one who a potatoes or who 
digs ditches by the sweat of his face. 
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always be." You areas good as J." and not, “Il am 
as good as you.’’* 

Now, with regard to these false standards of 
greatness we may well observe: 

1. That they are generally attained only at the ex- 
pense of others, and sometimes only through con- 
tention and strife. As we have just remarked, 
every one can not (in the popular seuse) be great; 
some must, therefore, remain unconsidered. Dar- 
win’s principle of the survival of the fittest applies 
exactly here. Inthe effort for fame or wealth, the 
weak go to the wall. In an ideal state of society 
this should not be so; but as it now is, we hear the 
cry continually, that, as the rich grow richer the 
poor grow poorer.t The capable ones clamber over 
the shoulders of the incapable, and groans from the 
laboring classes are the natural result. And until 
divine law thoroughly permeates society this can 
not be otherwise, for weare ina limited world. Each 
man has not an infinite stretch of opportunity be- 
fore him. ITfina family of moderate means there 
isachild whom the parents wish to thoroughly ed- 
ucate, there must at once begin a system of stern 
self-denial on the part of all the rest. If in school 
that child wins distinction it is because he has 
marched right up the line past his fellows. For itis 
not because he has won a good mark, but because 
he has proved himself better than his comrades, that 
he becomes in asense great. Surely this state of 
things is any thing but refining. There may be an 
element of greatness in it; but, oh what misery it 
leaves in its track! The winning of worldly distine- 
tion is all on very much the same principle that 
Napoleon practiced when part of his army was 
foreed into the ditch that the rest might march 
over them to victory; but what victory! Ah! this 
isnot the divine ideal of greatness, surely. Jesus 
was not the author of contention. 

2. And, again, it may be remarked that men with 
these fulse ideas of greatness often seek for what 
they would not wishif they could see into the fu- 
ture. When James and John asked for the seats 
onthe right and left of Jesus in glory, Jesus told 
them that they knew not what they asked. And 
when, afew days after, they found that the glory 
of Jesus was crucifixion, and that the right and 
left of that would have meant hanging in terrible 
pain in the places occupied by the two thieves, they 
saw how foolish their request had been. And so 
has it ever been, except that men have often been 
permitted to partially realize their desires only to 
see them fade into shadow inthe end. If Napo- 
ieon had at the beginning of his career been allow- 


* May God bless our young friend for the 
thought herein expressed. Just think, dear reader, 
how funny it would sound, when neighbors are 
feeling harsh toward each other, to say, ‘‘ You are 
us good as I,” instead of ‘1 am as good as you.” 
a God help me to remember this when I am vex- 
ed, 

+ Dear reader, is this true in your vicinity and 
neighborhood? If it is, then it is because Christ 
Jesus has departed from your midst and from your 
homes instead of growing into the hearts of men 
and women. Help us, O Lord,that this may never 
truthfully express the progressive sentiment of 
any neighborhood. 


+ Is it really true, that such an event in history 
did actually happen? From what I have read of 
Napoleon I can readily believe such a course might 
be a part of his march to victory; but may God 
grant that no age of the worid may evermore see 
the time when men shail crowd on to victory over 
the suffering bodies of their fellow-men. 





ed to see himself stripped of glory and pining away 
in exile at St. Helena, it would huve robbed bim of 
much of bis ambition. If the youth just start- 
ing in the selfish pursuit of wealth could look 
through fifty years and see with certain eye that 
his soul would be shriveled and bound to mammon, 
for ever shutting him away from a righteous inher- 
itance in the kingdom of heaven, he would seek its 
blandishments less eagerly, and put out his foot 
more carefully. If the God-fearing student who has 
begun to imbibe the “ scientific spirit of the age,” 
and to dabble in false philosophies, could pierce 4he 
future and see at the end of half a century that he 
had reasoned uway his God; had, to his mind, 
proved the Bible a farce, and thus destroyed all the 
nobler sentiments of his nature, and blasted his 
hope of eternal life, he would care less for any 
worldly renown that such a one-sided learning might 
bestow upon him. Alas, the risks that attend these 
carnal strivings! There is many an aged man who 
has gained some measure of distinetion, to the 
great detriment of eternal and deeper interests. A 
carnal ambition for greatness has eaten out the 
very core of his soul. Alas, that opportunity and 
innocence should come to such anend! But Jesus 
never sowed the seed of an ambition which brings 
ruin, or of a greatness which, like the apples of So- 
dom, turns to ashes at the touch. 

3. But, once more be it observed that so-called 
greatness brings dissatisfaction. Strange as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless the truth, that those men 
who have won the greatest renown have generally 
died disappointed with life. And this results from 
having set up an unattainable standard, and from 
having violated conscience and all the higher laws 
of being in the vain endeavor to attain it. Look at 
Solomon in all his glory, having obtained all wis- 
dom and wealth, yet at the last moaning out, * All 
life is vanity and vexation of spirit."” And Solomon 
is a good index to humanity. Life and literature 
are continually pouring into our ears tales of dis- 
appointment and vexation. Literature, art, music, 
wealth, all lack that deep principle which alone can 
breathe satisfaction and peace into a soul. For 
this principle we must look away from earthly 
ideas to heavenly; and this suggests the next ob- 
servation 

That Christ's idea of genuine greatness is directly 
opposed to all these mentioned. Christ came to 
earth and found society all out of order. No man 
seemed to have the least idea of true nobleness of 
conduct. He found the train off the track, and 
pounding over the ties in its mad rush to destruc- 
tion.. He found men’s lives growing up in the form 
of a pyramid well grounded on earth, but running 
to a point in the air. These he righted; he laid 
down principles in life which were revolutionary. 
The train, he placed on smooth-running rails; he 
told men to turn over their lives—to piace the pyr- 
amid on its apex, and then, as they grew in height 
of years, they would grow broader, and take in 
finally the whole sweep of God’s plans.! He tooka 
little child and placed it beside the grandest mon- 
arch, and the monarch was only as a morning cloud 


§ Dear reader, is your life drawing narrower and 
narrower as old age creeps upon you? God forbid. 


i Let us all reverse that pyramid, if we have not 
done so already; and instead of having our lives 
taper toward a point, as in the figure, let them grow 
broader and wider until we can in very truth take 
in the whole wide world as Our Neighbors, 
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passing away. He told those aspiring for heavenly 
thrones, that to be great is to be servant of all, and 
then illustrated his meaning by washing the feet of 
his disciples. Humble service it is, that triumphs 
over all else, and wins for a man the only greatness 
true and enduring. Itis loving the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor—thy poor 
neighbor; thy ignorant and wretched neighbor; 
thy hateful backbiting neighbor, with a love so 
strong that one will do whatever lies in one’s power 
for his welfare—that brings out aman and makes 
him great !* 

This law of service does away with all contention 
and strife, and inastate of society where it rules 
you will find no complaining, no mourning, no bit- 
terness, no standing on each other’s shoulders, for 
each man is looking out for his neighbor’s welfare 
and not hisown. Here each can be ambitious, but 
the ambition is to raise a fallen brother and not to 
beat him down; the ambition is to cheer the de- 
sponding with kind words and helpful deeds; to 
ease suffering by providing for the needy and to 
promote progress in the world at large by extend- 
ing the laws of love as laid down by Christ. I know 
just how the world looks upon this genuine great- 
ness. Self-secking men sneer at it and think it not 
worth noticing. The historians of Christ’s day are 
all but silent on the words and works of the Son of 
man. They thought him hardly worth noticing. 
What was he but a carpenter and stirrer-up of sedi- 
tions? He wrote no literature, he built noshowy man- 
sions. To-day when a man who has won renown on 
the battlefield dies, the nation wears crape, and the 
newspapers devote columns to his history; but 
some such man as the venerable missionary Bishop 
Taylor, the secular newspapers will scarcely notice, 
at his death. The world will not take notice of 
great self-sacrifice, or if it does it imputes false mo- 
tives to the man exercising it. The world can never 
quite satisfy itself that there is such a thing as 
goodness, pure and simple; but in the words of 
Victor Hugo, “When they see such a servant mak- 
ing money they say, ‘He is a man of business;’ 
when they see him scattering his money about they 
say, ‘ He is an ambitious man;’ when they see him 
decline honors they say,* He is an adventurer;’ 
when they see him repulse society they say, ‘ He is 
abrute.’’’ But what of all this? Did not Jesus say, 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my sake? We must remember when 
we give up ourselves to service true and loyal, that, 
though we have cut away from all hope of being 
lauded by the world, we have thrown ourselves into 
the eternal and right order of things, and that in 
losing ourselves we shall truly find ourselves. But 
after all,in the long run there is more genuine 
power, and that which will provoke admiration in 
genuine goodness, than in all the glories of the 
world combined. Although historians of Christ’s 
day thought him not worth noticing, he neverthe- 
less shines in the life of the world with ten million 
times the brightness of Pliny, Josephus, and Taci- 


*] did not say amen out loud to this last exhor- 
tation to a Christlike life. I was almost afraid to 
say amen. I have not lived up to it as truly as I did 
to the point made when [ said amen in the opening 
of the sermon; but I do nowsay amen; and notonly 
that, my little prayer wells up, Lord, help. Help 
me that I may in time get up with the high de; 
of Christian ayy that I may love my neighbor, 
no matter who he is. so long as he is a fellow-being. 





tus. True greatness must shine in the end: it can 
not be hid. 

Men of the brightest genius stand baffled before 
it, and can only fall down and worship at its foot- 
stool. Surely, asthe world judges, a more brilliant 
man, Ora man more awe-inspiring, has never lived 
than Napoleon; yet Napoleon, in comparing his own 
greatness with that of Jesus Christ, said this: 
* Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and I myself, 
have founded great empires; but upon what did 
these creations of our genius depend? Upon force. 
Jesus alone founded his empire upon love, and to 
this very day millions would die forhim. Across a 
chasm of eighteen hundred years Jesus Christ 
makes a demand which is beyond all others difficult 
to satisfy. Heasks for the human heart; he will 
have it entirely to himself; he demands it uncondi- 
tionally; and forthwith his demand is granted. 
Wonderful! In defiance of time and space, the soul 
of man, with all its powers and faculties, becomes 
an annexation to the empire of Christ.”’+ Is not 
that genuine greatness which can wring from a 
man like Napoleon such words of praise? Napoleon 
in gaining his renown made countless thousands 
miserable. Jesus has never invaded any district 
without leaving it purer and happier. Service, 
self-sacrificing, humble service! oh how grandly did 
Jesus exemplify this corner-stone of his kingdom! 
Through life he healed the diseased, fed the hungry, 
and raised the dead for bleeding hearts. His life 
was only one continual service. And to whom? To 
the world, to the world of degraded sinners utterly 
unworthy such service. And why did he serve 
them? To ransom them from sin and eternal death. 
“For even the Son of man came not to be minister- 
ed unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many.”’ Ah, there was the culmination of 
his service, the giving of his life. He laid down his 
life for his enemies, and greater love hath no man 
than that! We wish that there were time and space 
to dwell upon this greatest of all services; but we 
must let it pass with one observation. In our ser- 
vice for our fellow-men we shall not win that 
greatness which God wishes to give us; we shall not 
benefit our brethren greatly until we too, like our 
Master, become so thoroughly consecrated and 
deeply devoted to his blessed cause as to lay down 
our very lives for those who are perishing. Breth- 
ren, the great atonement was completed on the 
cross of Calvary, yet we have that atonement in 
charge. The inexhaustible power of it we must 
take into our hearts, and then shall we be able to 
get down, DOWN to the very secret springs of eternal 
success, and a greatness that shall dim and hide all 
worldly glory as the rising sun causes the stars to 
pale and hide themselves. And this leads me to the 
last remark: That only one motive is strong enough 
to procure for us this greatness. That motive is-to 
be found in the cross of Christ, in the ransoming 
Lamb. There are too many mixed motives in this 


+ Napoleon was probably a heartless man; but 
from the above quotation, I gather that few men 
have lived who have had a tter conception of 
what it is to be a Christian than he; and that one 
thought he has — us, that the Christian finally 
becomes himself an annexation to the empire of 
Christ, is one of the brightest and most beautiful 
expressions that to my mind have ever before ap- 
peared in the English language. The word “ an- 
nexation ” expresses it as no other word does that 
has ever been coined. When we are an annexation 
to this empire, then we as neighbors are one, and 
strife and selfishness are gone for ever. 
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world. Alas, there are too many motives that hold 
sway in a Christian's heart, that are only false and 
degrading. ‘Dr. Bonar once had a dream that the 
angels took his zeal and weighed it. It was full 
weight, plump 100. He was much pleased. But 
then they begun to analyze in various ways, and 
found 14 parts were selfishness; 15 parts sectarian- 
ism; 22 parts ambition; the whole melted away, 
and but three parts were pure love to man, and four 
parts love to God. He was greatly concerned, and 
well he might be, that but seven parts were purely 
good.” Justso! The fork in the road at which the 
paths of Christian and Worldliness separate lies 
right at the foot of the cross. The man who is con- 
tent with the shallow fickle praises of men, goes 
right on doing this and that good act, or restraining 
this and that passion, because the eyes of the world 
are upon him. He must not swear and drink when 
in the presence of his brothers, because they are 
listening; but let him be alone, and what is to hin- 
der? But the Christian bas entered a life which has 
a motive as fixed as the sun is in the skies. Wheth- 
er at home or abroad, whether in society orina 
forest a thousand miles distant from any inhabitant, 
the faithful Christian must restrain the lust and 
evil word “ for Christ’s sake,’’ because he gave his 
life as @ ransom. 

‘For Christ's sake!”’ that is our impulse. I am to 
sacrifice my all because Christ died for me individu- 
ally. There can be no true morality, there is no 
real service, there can not be genuine greatness 
which does not spring from that source. Every 
loyal Christian should detest that spirit in any man 
which makes him a policy man; a mere seeker of 
worldly ease and human compliment. Our duty it 
is, and it should be our pleasure, to lead just as 
many as possible into the light of this eternal Sun 
of Righteousness. If we devote our lives to this oc- 
cupation, men may take less notice of us; but what 
are men when God stands calling from on high? 
The motto on the coat of arms of the Prince of 
Wales is, “‘ Ich dien,” I serve — a most princely mot- 
to. Ah, yes! my brother, if your ambition is to be- 
come great, and surely it is, if there is any thing 
valuable in your make-up, then humble yourself, 
gird your loins with a napkin, and wash the feet of 
humanity; would you become great? then cut your- 
self away from all this ‘sham and shoddy ” world, 
and take into your heart that principle of joyous 
sacritice which unfolds year by year into all that is 
elevating both to yourself and the world. Remem- 
ber that you lift humanity only by getting under- 
neath it, and that in the end Heaven swings wide 
her gates of pearl only to those who approach with 
bowed heads. No matter what the world may say, 
for ever graven into the adamantine rocks of time 
are these words: To selfishly rule is to die; but to 
lovingly serve is life and peace everlasting. 


REPORTS ENCOURAGING. — 


BEES HAVE PAID $5.00 PER DAY FORK THE LABOR 
EXPENDED UPON THEM. 

ROM 45 colonies, spring count, I had 5 stolen by 
thieves who made their inroads upon me in 
the night. From the remaining 40 I have 
Saved 35 swarms, after having 10 to starve in 
June, 5 to run to the woods, and one to 

smother, while trying to abscond through a metal 
guard the whole width of the end of the hive, with 

















one row ot perforations. I took 1950 lbs. of honey, 
mostly comb, and sold my entire crop within two 
weeks after taking it from the hives, to consumers 
in my home market, at a net price of 15 cts. per Ib., 
and I am receiving from one to five calls each day for 
more of that honey. 

T have made an exhibit of bees and honey at our 
district fair for five consecutive years past, and I 
have been fortunate enough to secure the first 
premium of $8.00 each time. Iam one of your en- 
thusiastic A BC class, and when about 21 years of 
age I became fascinated with what was related ina 
few sample copies of GLEANINGS. I purchased two 
swarms of bees, made my own hives and fixtures, 
and have grown up with the business by following 
closely the instructions in your A BC and several 
of the leading bee-journals. I have sold nearly a 
third of my apiary each spring, and have made them 
pay their way,and I roughly estimate that they 
have paid me more than five dollars per day for 
each day’s work bestowed upon them. 

Lavaca, Ark., Oct., 1888. W.H. Laws. 


11,000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 145 COLONIES. 

I started with 8 colonies at the home apiary, for 
extracted honey, and 4 for comb honey. I also 
had 56 colonies that I took on shares, six miles 
away. Four of them were for comb honey. I! have 
taken 11,000 lbs. altogether—10,600 extracted honey, 
400 of comb. They are all in good condition for 
winter. I have increased to 176. The extracted 
honey I have sold at an average of 6% cts. per Ib.; 
about 3500 of it was fall honey, heart’s-ease, and 
buckwheat. RoBT. QUINN. 

Shelisburg, Ia., Oct. 10, 1888. 


SPANISH NEEDLE AS A HONEY PLANT. 

My bees have dune well this fall. They will 
average 50 Ibs. surplus per colony, spring count, 
Spanish-needle honey. Why is it that I never see 
any one speak of Spanish-needle honey? We think 
it very fine here. Like your basswood, it lasts on- 
ly from 6 to 10 days, yet a strong colony can hardly 
getinand out at the entrances of our hives fast 
enough, 80 eager are they. J.J. McCoy. 

Mt. Erie, Ill., Sept. 24, 1888. 


NEIGHBORHOOD REPORT. 

First neighbor, spring count, 70 stocks; 600 Ibs. 
comb. 

Second neighbor, spring count, 8 stocks; 1200 Ibs. 
comb. 

Third neighbor, 60 stocks; 1500 Ibs. comb. My- 
self, 100 stocks, spring count; 4500 lbs. slung honey. 
Honey is quoted at San Francisco, comb, 8 to 13 cts; 
slung, 4% to 6cts. Beeswax, l6 to 20 cts. My bees 
are in high condition, 150 stocks. B.C. VANDALL. 

Woodside, Cal., Sept. 30, 1888. 


55) LBS, PER COLONY. 

I have taken, on an average, 55 pounds of honey, 
from each of my hives. New comb honey is sold 
here at 20 cents per pound. AD. BERGT. 

Hooper, Neb., Oct. 8, 1888. 


REPORT FROM NEVADA. 

Bees have done well in this section, more espe- 
cially in August and September. I think the latter 
part of July they commenced filling the sections, 
and Ihave been pretty busy ever since until the 
present time. E. A. MOORE. 





Reno, Nevada, Oct. 3, 1888. 
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OUR BOOKS AND OUR WRITERS ON 
GARDENING, ETC. 


FRIEND GREENLEAF MAKES A REPORT AFTER HAV- 
ING PURCHASED SOME BOOKS. 


EAR UNCLE AMOS:—I don’t like Gregory 
on cabbage, squashes, and onions. I read 
‘em all through, and am tired to death shov- 
eling manure and trying to sell the unsala- 
ble things (all in my mind, you know). But 
Terry! His books nearly made me wild (what's 
the matter with him, any way?). I can’t wait till 
spring to plant my potatoes. The boy in the stable 
doesn’t know what to make of my sudden interest 
in feeding, watering, and cleaning out the horse- 
stables. I have taken the fork out of his hands, 
“just for fun.” Why, bless me,I never knew it 
was fun to shovel manure before. I always 
thought it was hard work. “ Pat,’’ who takes care 
of our two cows, is patient, but looks at me with 
pity in his eyes. He has cared for cattle for thirty 
years. He thinks I am going to be insane. But 
any way, those cows must be fed, watered, and 
carded,on Terry plan, if I kill them both before 
spring. Are these two books al! Terry ever wrote? 
If so, punch him up for something more before he 
dies or somebody steals him. If he has,send me 
the whole business by mail or express. 

Why do you advertise “ How to Propagate and 
Grow Fruit, Green, 25 cts.”’? I can do it withouta 
book. What I want to pay 25 cts. for is to know 
how to grow ’em ripe. J. C. GREENLEAF. 

Greenleaf, Mass , Oct. 24, 1888. 

Friend G., I have been thinking for some 
time that Gregory’s books ought to be re- 
written and brought up to the present time. 
Terry’s books are not only of recent date, 
but he has the rare gift as a writer of mak- 
ing everybody fall in love with intelligent 
farming, as well as caring for stock in an 
intelligent manner. His books affected me 
very much as they have you, and I believe 
our horses and cattle will always receive 
better care than they would have done had 
Terry’s book not ‘en written. Never 
mind the pity that Pat expresses in his face 
as he watches you. If your enthusiasm 
holds out until he sees the fruits of Terry’s 
teachings, he will fall in with your plans, I 
am sure. ‘Terry’s treatment will not kill 
them. I believe the potato-book and the 
book on the winter care of horses and cattle 
are all the books that Terry has ever writ- 
ten; but he has plenty of material for a 
good many more. My impression is, thata 


great part of his lifelike enthusiasm comes 
from his work at farmers’ institutes. He 


has fallen in love with his brother-farmers, 
as well as with raising crops; and I tell you. 
my friend, it is a hopeful sign when any of 
us fall in love with our neighbors—the com- 
mon people right around us, We can send 
you the back volumes of the Ohio Farmer, 
Country Gentleman, Rural New Yorker, and 
some other papers containing Terry's writ- 
ings; but I think we should have to send 
them by freight, as there are so many of 
them.—In regard to your last question, why, 
bless your heart, my good friend, when you 
learn to grow fruit green there will not be 
any trouble about growing fruit ripe, espe- 
cially if the frost holds off. I am afraid 


friend Green, who is as enthusiastic about 

fruits as Terry is about horses and cattle 

and potatoes. 
rr a te 


THE IGNOTUM TOMATO. 





ANOTHER OF GOD’S GIFTS. 


WO years ago the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College made some very thorough 
> experiments in testing all the differ- 
ent kinds of tomatoes known — not 
only every kind advertised in our own 
country, but they sent for all the tomatoes 
they could get hold of from foreign coun- 
tries. I think they tested over 100 varieties. 
The result of this laborious test was, that 
they recommended only a very few, perhaps 
a dozen, as being worthy of attention ; and, 
strange enough, one of the most promising 
of this dozen came into their hands by acci- 
dent. The seed of a particular kind of to- 
mato was sent them from Europe ; but only 
a part of the seed produced tomatoes ac- 
cording to description. The other part of 
the seed produced something else. Not hav- 
ing any name for it, they called it ‘* lgno- 
tum,”’ or wnknown—at least, so I have been 
told. Well, strange to relate, their verdict 
was (and I think it was Prof. Bailey himself 
who told me about it) that, should it behave 
another season as it had during the past, 
they would give it the first place among all 
the tomatoes on the face of the earth. Of 
course, I begged for a few seeds. These 
were granted to me, with the understand- 
ing that I was to report, and my report is 
ready. I secured perhaps a dozen plants. 
Two of the plants produced tomatoes per- 
fect in shape, brick red in color, but only of 
about the size of plums. All the rest of the 
plants produced the same kind of tomatoes. 
only they were of large size, larger than any 
thing we have in common use except the 
Mikado. They are not as heavy as the Mi- 
kado, but they are as perfect in form as any 
tomato we have ever tested. Besides all the 
above, they are remarkably early. The first 
ripe tomato I picked in the open ground 
was from the dozen vines of Jgnotum. It is 
remarkably free from rot, ripens all over 
alike, and each vine bears a great quantity of 
tomatoes. I do not know that we have any 
tomato in any respect superior, except the 
Mikado, and the Mikado excels only in size. 
Perhaps this is owing, however, to the fact 
that our Mikados of the past season were 
all from the seed taken from a tomato that 
weighed a pound and a half. The result of 
this selection of the seed gave us extra large 
tomatoes, but it did not mend the awkward 
shape of a great part of the tomatoes very 
much. To sum it all up, then, the Ignotum 
tomato, in my estimation, is ahead of any 
thing heretofore furnished by the whole 
world at large—at least, so far as I know. 
We have saved about two pounds of seed ; 
and now comes the question, What shall we 
do with it? I do not feel at liberty to offer 
it for sale until I have permission from the 
Michigan Agricultural College. And then, 
again, how much seed have they, and what 
do they propose to do with it? Besides,‘it is 





you are not very well acquainted with our 


quite likely that the Ignotum seed was put 
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into the hands of a large number of other 
ood people besides myself (I am afraid I 
have blundered into considering myself one 
of the good people of the earth. Well, if 
having a love for (:od’s gifts, even in the 
matter of tomatoes, makes one good, I think 
| have asmall claim). Who else can report 
in regard to the strange friend that has in 
such a strange way come to us from away 
off in foreign lands ? 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will convene 
at Lineoln, Jan. 9, 10, and 11, 1889. J. N. HEATER, Sec. 

The Pan-Handle Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting in the K. of P. Hall,on Main St., between llth and 
12th Sts., Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 21 and 22. 1888 All bee-keep- 
ers are cordially invited. W. L. KINSEY. 

Blaine, ©. 

The next regular meeting of the Stark Co, Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety will be held in Grange Hall, Canton ,0O., Saturday, No- 
vember 3d, at 10 o’clock a. M. Matters of importance to bee 
culture will be discussed. Every pie i is requested to be 
present. ARK THOMSON, Sec. 

The Alabama State Bee-Keepers’ Association will mect at 10 
o'clock a.M., Wednesday, Nov. 14, at the office of the Secretary 
of the State Fair (in Fair building), Montgomery, Ala. Mem- 
bers are urged to attend, and all persons interested in bees 
and honey are cordially invited. 

J. M. JenKuns, Sec., Wetumpka, Ala. 
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CONVENTION REPORT. 

THE Report of the Proceedings of the lust Inter- 
national Bee-Keepers’ Association comes promptly 
tohand. It is published by Thomas G. Newman & 
Son. 


HONEY. 

ACCORDING to the American Bee Journal there 
are now reports started in the papers, that in 
Holland honey is adulterated with oleomargarine. 
This last is ahead of all other previous false state- 
ments. We have heard about glucose, old rags, 
boots, shoes, etc., being used as material tor mak- 
ing spurious honey; but oleomargarine is ahead of 
them all. I wonder if the compositor or editor 
hadn't lost his dictionary, and intended to use some 
other word. 


HONEY-JUMBLES AT THE COLUMBUS CENTENNIAL 

ONE of our men sold ina few days seven barrels 
of these honey-cakes, and could have sold a good 
many more had he been able to get them from the 
factory before the exposition closed. At one time 
he sold two barrels in about twelve hours. Now, 
the particular point about this lot of jumbles that 





made them sell, is, that they were a year old, and 
yet they were just as nice to eat as the day they 
were baked, and not one of the great crowd took a 
single exception to them. This is the great point in 
using honey for making jumbles. You can keep 
them just as'long as you choose, and they do not 
get dry and hard, like cakes made of sugar or mo- 
lasses. Possibly under some circumstanccs they 
may dry up; but by placing the barre! in the cellar, 
or any where else where it is a little damp, they will 
very soon become soft and delicious, and yet there 
is no danger of mold or any thing of the sort. 


DECIDING YOUR COLONIES ARE QUEENELESS IN 
OCTOBER OR NOVEMBER. 

THE veterans need not read this; but | want to 
suy tothe A BC class they must not expect to tind 
brood or eggs in their hives at this season of the 
year. If you do, it will be the exception; theretore 
do not get excited, and send to us for queens, sim- 
ply because you can not find them, nor eggs nor 
brood when you overhaul your hives now. We 
should be glad tosell you the queens, if they were 
really needed; but you do not need a queen now in 
northern localities, even if your hive is queeuless. 
If there are plenty of bees, including the young 
ones that have been hatched, say in September, 
the colony will winter just as well without a queen 
as with one; but they ought to have a queen just as 
soon as March or April. In the South, where bees 
gather honey and pollen all winter, of course this 
rule does not apply. 


APIS DORSATA, ETC. 

Our good friend A. Bunker, of Toungoo, Burmah, 
has just paid us a short visit, and we have had quite 
a talk in regard to the big honey-bee of India. He 
also brought us a bottle of the honey. The honey 
would rank with our poorest dark fall honey; but 
no doubt this big bec could gather nice honey if it 
had achance. One queer thing about them is their 
habit of migrating from the jungles to the bills, as 
the season changes from dry to rainy. On this xc- 
count they will perhaps be more liable to abscond 
than our native bees. Friend Bunker is very desir- 
ous of taking some Italians with him, to compare 
them with the Apis dorsata and Apis Indica. The 
natives have taken up bee culture with enthusiasm, 
witb the aid of modern hives and implements, even 
including a foundation-mill. The latter does not 
work tip-top, however, because the cells are too 
large for Apis Indica, and too small for Apis dorsata. 
It may some time be worth while to make founda- 
tion to fit the size of these bees on the other side of 
the world; and it may be, also, that Apis dorsata 
will gather more honey here than even our Italians. 
It would be quite likely, however, to start its combs 
amid the tops of our tallest trees, instead of in hives 
prepared, and that peculiarity might create ‘“on- 
pleasantness.’’ 


“LET EVERY THING BE DONE DECENTLY AND IN 
ORDER.” 


AT our last convention, Prof. Cook entreated us 
as bee-keepers to forbear the use of inelegant 
words or terms that encourage prejudice against 
us as bee-keepers, or against our productions, and 
cited, as an illustration, this matter of calling hon- 
ey-dew “ bug-juice.”’” Of course, we hud to havea 
big laugh, even though we beartily concurred with 
his suggestion. Think of it, friends. What would 
be the impression on outsiders, to hear us using 
such terms as the one just mentioned? A good 
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deal of so-called honey-dew is very fair honey ; and 
not only is it fit for table use, but much of it is per- 
fectly safe and wholesome for wintering bees. 
There bas been prejudice enough already against 
our product, and that, too, without its being any 
fault of ourown. Now, shall we not, even in our 
fun, be a little more dignified? The whole matter 
reminds me of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
Sancho had so many proverbs for every event that 
occurred, that his master sternly commanded that 
not another proverb, maxim, or any thing of the 
sort, should be quoted. In avery short time, how- 
ever, Sancho informed him that he had in minda 
proverb that was wonderfully suggestive and per- 
tinent to the occasion, and begged permission to 
give it,as it was so particularly apt. His master, 
however, insisted on his keeping his mouth shut, 
no matter how fitting the occasion. Now, dear 
friends, when this offensive word occurs to us 
again, let us do as did Sancho Panza, and not say it. 

THE A BC OF BRE CULTURE, 37TH THOUSAND. 

THE latest edition of our work is now out. It 
has been most thoroughly revised—more so than 
previous editions. It now contains 400 large dow- 
ble-column pages of closely written matter, and 
over 300 original engravings. It is almost needless 
to add, to those who have GLEANINGS, that the lat- 
ter have been executed bythe finest artists in the 
country. About 50 pages of entirely new matter 
have been added to the body of the work, to say 
nothing of other new matter inserted under vari- 
ous headings, to take the place of the old matter 
struck out. Besides this, 50 new engravings have 
been added. In 1880 we employed G. M. Doolittle to 
carefully read the A BC, and point out such faults 
and add such suggestions as his large experience 
might dictate. His comments have been found to 
be so valuable that we thought best to employ a no 
less practical and extensive bee-keeper, Dr. C. C. 
Miller, to perform the same task on the present 
edition. He did so, adding his comments, or sug- 
vestions, to the latter portion of the work. The ex- 
perience of two such every-day bee-keepers, con- 
tirmatory, in the majority of cases,on various top- 
ics brought up in the A BC book, will be found to 
be exceedingly valuable to the reader. The sub- 
jects which have received the largest additions are 
Comb Foundation, Comb Honey, Hive-Making, 
Queen-Rearing, and Swarming. In the back por- 
tion of the volume are added 16 pages of short, 
terse biographical sketches, from the pen of Dr. 
Miller, the subjects being illustrated, in most cases, 
by those beautiful Ives reproductions. In conse- 
quence of the many changes, and the addition of 
matter, the index has been entirely re-written and 
revised, at the same time facilitating more rapid 
reference. In short, we have endeavored to make 
the work embody and keep pace with the best 
things that appear in the bee-journals. Nothing 
but that which is known to be thoroughly practical 
has teen admitted to its pages. In other words, 
every subject has been treated from a dollar-and- 
cents point of view. Strict attention to this par- 
ticular, more than to any thing else, has given the 
ABC enormous sales. Although we have added 
greatly to the value of the book, as well as to its 
cost, the price will be the same as heretofore—-$1 25 
in cloth; $1.00 in paper, postpaid. Deduct 12 and 15 
cents less respectively, when sent by freight or ex- 
press with othe > goods. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


I am delighted with the Daisy wheelbarrow. 
Edesville, Md., July 10, 1888. B. F. BENSON. 















































Myself and My Neighbors is worth more than the 
price of GLEANINGS. DEWEY & VERNON. 
Sipe Springs, Tex., Oct. 6, 1888. 


Inclosed you will find $1.00,my renewal for 
GLEANINGS. I often find articles in GLEANINGS 
worth $5.00 to me. W. E. MORRISON. 

Alvinston, Ont., Canada, Sept. 24, 1888. 





GLEANINGS came all right. I am not going to say 
that I can not get along without it, but I find it not 
only interesting, but also instructive and well edited. 

8S. A. RUSSELL, M. D. 

Newmarket, Can., Oct. 8, 1888. 

GLEANINGS has become a household fixture. 
The A BC is our best counselor. The Home of the 
Honey-Bees is the place I should like to makea 
pilgrimage to. W.H. PARKER. 

Neweastle, Ala. 

Go on with your Christian teachings. They are 
inseparable from the honey-bee. He who doubts 
the existence of God, let him keep and study the 
honey-bee. It certainly is a specific against infidcli- 
ty. R. BOSWORTH. 

Winchester, Ind. 

In **Myself and my Neighbors” of June you 
struck on a good vein. Let us spend less time in 
self-defense and more in being worthy of regard: 
and, instead of fighting opponents, learn to have 
more charity for them. R. WILKIN. 

San Buenaventura, Cal. 

I did not want to part company with GLEANLNGs, 
so I asked you to continue it; but I have not been 
able to pay as promptly as I expected to. As soon 
as I can get the *‘chicken-buyer’’ to come and buy 
the old hen (and some more hens) I will send. 1 will 
pay for GLEANINGS, if it takes all summer. 

Cambridge, Pa., Aug. 6, 1888. W.O. BEACH. 


KIND WORDS. 


The select tested queen which I received from 
you some time since is a perfect beauty, and | 
have some lovely queens from her, very large, 
bright, and prolific. Iam preparing to have a dis- 
play of bees and honey at the fair in San Antonio, 
Tex., of which I will write you more fully. My ad- 
vertisement in GLEANINGS was a splendid invest- 
ment. I had ail the orders for queens I could fill. 

San Marcos, Tex., Oct. 15, 1888. J. P. CALDWELL. 


SOME KIND WORDS TO WHICH WE GLADLY GIVE 
PLACE. 


Dear Brother Root:—When I find a good thing | 
like to tell others of it, that they may enjoy the 
same good thing themselves, especially those who 
live as I do, in a thinly settled portion of the coun- 
try, where we have preaching only oncea month; 
then when a stormy Sunday intervenes we have no 
meeting at all. In such a case, how nice it isto have 
a good religious paper to read, that will throw light 
on God's word, and help us to become better and 
more useful men and women. In this matter I am 
doing exactly what I would wish some other one to 
do for me. The Sunday-School Times I do most 
heartily commend—a 16-page weekly, 11 by I inches, 

ublished at 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Price 

2.00 per year; for new subscribers, $1.00 per year; 
mainly for the exposition of the international Sun- 
day-school lessons, and it has other good reading. 
Another most excellent weekly, of 24 pages. 11 by 15 
inches, is the Christian Union, published at 30 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York, which, by its contents, gives 
me both pleasure and benefit. If any of your read- 
ers wish to add to their reading-matter they can’t 
do better than to send a postal card and request a 
sample copy, which will be sent most cheerfully. 1 
will not guarantee that their contents will every 
one be as excellently practical as ‘“‘Our Homes” in 
GLEANINGS, but I feel safein saying that but few 
who send for a sample copy of either will regret it. 





A. H. VAN DOREN. 
Mons, Va., Sept. 18, 1888, 
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VENTILATION. 


If you are in doubt as to whether your bee-cellar 
needs ventilation, or as to the kind or amount of 
ventilation needed, read the October BEE-KEEP- 
ERS' REVIEW. It gives the views and experience 
of the leading bee- keepers. The November num- 
ber will discuss ** Moisture’’ in-bee-cellars. Corres- 
pondence upon this topic is solicited. All articles 
that are used will be paid for. Please read the 
October number before writing upon “ Moisture.” 
Price of the REVIEW, 50 cts. a year. Samples free. 
Back numbers can be ‘furnished. 





The REVIEW and “The Production of Comb | 


Honey,” for 65 cts. Address 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 


tin re apeneiings to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


E make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
the best Shipping-Cravcs, the best Frames, &c. 
{2 We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 


Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G.B. LEWIS &Co., 


— WATERTOWN, WIS. 


{P"ln re sponding to this advertiseme int mention GLEANINGS. 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
THE D. A. JONES 00., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. Itis yon ey practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 

OF lo responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 

. 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, lL; E Kretchmer, 
Cobury. Iowa; iallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E.R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. ¥.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Il.; Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater, O., 
vane Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 

urg, [ll.; Geo. E. Hilton. Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clack & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, lil.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ong other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and price list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal to sample in every reapect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Mlinois. 
¢#In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


i8ss. 188s. 
Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 

nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 

the good qualities of the most On RAY re -bee. 
Send for prices. 


6tfdb i “Marleen.” i. f 


-MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES. 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Ke. 


| PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ (Mention Gleanings.) Itfdb 
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The publisher of THE AMERI CAN GARDEN, of New York, wi ishes to announce that the 
price of that best of all horticultural magazines is to be raised on Jan. Ist to $2.00 a year, on ac- 
count of further great improvements. Subscribe now at $1.00, and so save $1.00. Price in club 
with GLEANINGS, $1.85; all issues sent from date to end of 1889. Or send 10 cts. for 
two months. THE AMERICAN GARDEN covers the whole field of fruit, flower, 
and vegetable culture, greenhouse management, window-gardening, lawn-planting, etc. 


Address BE. H. LIBBY, Publisher, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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HONEY Conuyin. 


cITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There has been no change 
since our last. Demand is slow for all kinds of hon- 
ey. Best white comb honey brings l6c in the job- 
bing way, and extracted honey brings 5@8c on ar- 
rival. Beeswax.—There is a good demand, which 
brings 2(@22¢ for good to choice yellow on arrival. 

Nov. 12. Cuas. F. MutH & Son, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Str. Louts.—Honey.— Choice white-clover honey, 
comb, in 1-ib. sections, 124%@l4ce. Extracted, in 
cans, 7@9; small packages at outside. Bbls., 6@6\.. 
Southern honey, dark comb, 10@11; extracted, in 
cans, 6@7. Bbis., 5@6. Beeswaxr.—Prime, 20@20. 
Selected. 21@22. W. B. Westcort & Co., 

Nov. 12 St. Louis, Mo. 


Co.tumBus.—Honey.—Honey is not in such good 
demand, as most receipts are not strictly white. 
Receipts liberal. Fancy white, selling at 17@I8c. 
Dark stock, 144@15 EARLE CLICKENGER, 

Nov. 10. Columbus, O. 


CuicaGco.—Honey.—No change from last quota- 
tions, with demand continuing to meet the receipts. 
Nov. I. R. A. BURNETT, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Str. Louts.—Honey.—Market almost bare of stock, 
especially strained and extracted. We quote, comb, 
12@l4e; strained, 5@6; cans, 7@8}. Beeswar. —Prime, 
20c. D. G. TUrr GROCER CO., 

Nov. 13. St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston. —Honey. —Receipts of honey very lig 
selling fairly well. Best white 1-lb. combs, 174 
best 2-lb. combs, 16@17; ceeheiolk 8@9. 

Nov. lL. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Boston, Mass. 











For SAvce.—1000 lbs. of good, light, extracted hon- 
ey (taken from unfinished sections), in 60-lb. square 
cans, at 9c F. O. B. cars. Also one barrel, 360 Ibs., 
amber, at 8c. Samples free. 

EzRA BAER, Dixon, Lee Co., Il. 








For SAveE.—One barrel, about 530 lbs., of fine 
honey, at 8¢ eke Who wants it? Speak quick. 
. Kiar, Pana, Christian Co., Ll. 





SPECIAL NOvIcES. 


THE WORLD TYPE-WRITER ADVANCES TO $10.00 
EACH ON JAN. 1, 1889. 


JUST as we goto press we receive a circular letter 
from the manufacturers of the World type-writer, 
advancing the price to $10 00 each. You will notice, 
from the last page of our premium-list, accompany- 
ing this number (which was printed before we receiv- 
ed this notice), that we offer a type-writer, including 
GLEANINGS One year, for $8.00. As we have laid in 
a supply we have determined to hold this offer good 
only till Jan. 1, 1889. After that date the price will 
be $10.00. We also hereby withdraw all special 
prices quoted by letter to those who were planning 
to supply their neighbors. Those who intend to 
supply themselves would do well to get their orders 
in at once, and not wait till the last week in Decem- 
ber or they may be disappointed. 


PRICE OF SECTIONS REDUCED. 


We have decided on the following schedule of 
prices on one-piece sections for the season of 1889: 
Any width of the 44x44 one-piece sections, less 
than 200, % cent each; 250 for $1.00; 500 to 2000, $3.50 
per 1000. “For each additional 1000 up to 10,000, add 
$3.00 per 1000. For 10,000 or more, write us for 
prices. These prices are subject to the discount 
for early orders of 8 per cent mentioned on another 
pee. We have the nicest lot of white basswood 
umber we ever had, and are turning out beautiful 
sections. Every one at the Ohio Centennial, where 
we had our machines in operation, praised them. 
We would advise dealers to write for — before 
placing contracts for next year’s supply. 











DARTS FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 8htfd 





to all, A WHITE - -GRAPE VINE. 

Send 1b cents for postage, etc 

Point BREEZE GRAPERY, Reading, Pa., 
 B.J. MILLER & Goce 


NAPPANEK, - ELKHART CO., - IND., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE-HIVES a> SUPPLIES. 


We give 10 per cent discount on bee-hives and 


sections in November and December. 22tfdb 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
cerin re sponding: to this adve rtisement mention GLEANINGS. 


A DOLLAR FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
A dollar saved is a dol- 
lar made. The best of all horticultural journals, 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, is to be still further greatly 
improved, and the price advanced on Jan. Ist to 
$2.00 a year. Subscribe now at $100 and get all the 
issues from date to end of 1889. With GLEANINGS 
for $1.85. TWO MONTHS FOR 10 CTS., FOR INTRO- 
DUCTION. E. H. LIBBY, 75 Broadway, at ee 


BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, Bellew mab 


MADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column 














Wants or Exchange Department. 


oo will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
pan 5 lines, and ire must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment,or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
jepartment is intended Fey for bona-tide exchanges. Ex 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg. 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertiseme nts. 














N O you wish to exchange extracted honey for sup- 
plies? If so, write at once to 
5tfdb CHAS. H. Smira, Pittsfield, Mass. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange a complete 5x8 photo- 

graphic outfit, with stereo attachment, almost 

new, for B-flat cornet or offers. Write to 22d 
C. H. DORMAN, Mechanicsville, Lowa. 





Ws ae exchange for com> or extracted 

honey, 25 two-story 10-frame Simplicity hives, 

all in piece, also 20 ibs. of sweet-melissa seed. 22 
u. H. GREENE, Sidney, Neb. 


ANTED.—To exchange 18-inch Nordyke feed- 
mill for machinery for making V-grooved sec- 
tions; also foundation-mill, ete 
GEO. RALL, Frenchville, Wis. 


T ANTED.—To exchange thoroughbred Silver Wy- 
andotte fowls for apiarian supplies. 
. W. SOUTHARD, Gilboa, N. Y. 


Wrst -—One pair Brown Leghorn Rose-comb 
chickens, and one oll White Leghorn Rose- 
comb chickens. PETER METZ, Poplar Grove, Ark. 


ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 
give somebody a rare oe Speak quick. 
15tfdb MITH, Pittsfield, Mass. 











The Pan-Handle Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting in the K. of P. Hall,on Main St., between lith and 
12th Sts., Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 21 and 22, 1888 All bee-keep- 
ers are cordially invited. W. L. Kinsey. 

Blaine, ©. 











The twentieth annual convention of the New York State Bee- 
moapere Association will be held at the City Hall, in Syracuse, 

. Y., Dee. 11, 12, and 13, 1888. A very interesting: programme 
iv being repared, — questions of great importance will be 
discussed by many of the most prominent bee-keepers of 
America. A seediial invitation is extended to all interested in 
the advancement of our pursnit. 

G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec’y. 


